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A WEEK OF WONDERS. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


URELY, if slowly, an almost human in- 
telligence as to our own country begins 
to penetrate the Darkest East. To those 
of us who have been for well-nigh twenty 
years belaboring that preoccupied skull with 
a certain Idea, there has been perhaps rather 

much suggestion of the processes alleged to be 

necessary to introduce a joke to the Scotch noggin 

—or of the sequel to one of Depew’s after-dinner 

stories at a London banquet. A _ fortnight 

later he met Lord Blank. ‘‘D’ye know, Mr. Depew, it 
has just come to me that you were joking.” 

** By freight, I see,” answered Chauncey blandly. 

But if by freight rather than express, it is at last really 
**coming to” the more permeable Easterner that we were 
not joking all these years when we assured him that the 
World’s Wonderland is not in Europe, not in Egypt, not in 
Asia, but in the West of our own United States; that area 
for area no other land on earth is half so crowded with 
marvels of the first magnitude and of such range—in anti- 
quities, scenery, anthropology and picturesquenesses in 
every sort. On a modest scale, at last—heretofore, the 
scale was immodestly small to such as care for the good 
name of a country believed to have brains—Americans are 
beginning to peck at this incomparable treasure-house. 
No man now young might hope to exhaust its infinite 
variety; not H@lf a hundred people have ever seriously 
entered upon large comprehension of it; tens of millions 
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of Americans know as much about it as they do of Mars. 
But it is a distinct gain when even a few thousands arouse 
sufficiently to attempt its A, B, C. 

A party by no means to be reckoned as “‘tenderfoot,” 
nor open to the general reproach of unpatriotic neglect 
and ignorance of our own Wonder-Book, has just made a 
Little Journey in the Wilderness—by which others might 
profit. They had no supernatural powers. They were 
just People, like the rest of us. They came out alive and 
hearty—neither ** scalped by Indians,” of whom they saw 
some thousand, nor murdered by Western desperados, two 
or three of whom ministered unto their thirst for archzxo- 
logic knowledge: nor even overtaken with the crack of 
doom because of remotenesses from railroads and hotels. 
They came out richer for sights and experiences they will 
not forget. A hasty sketch of what they did in a week, 
and how, in “hitting the high places” of a little part of 
the Southwestern Wonderland, may be of use in pricking 
others. There is no structural reason why anyone of toler- 
able mind and body may not go and do likewise—and even 
more. One does not have to be a railroad magnate or a 
retired millionaire in order to ‘‘see things.” All it takes 
is brains enough to care to see them, pluck enough to 
follow where women and children have led, and about the 
same money one would expect to spend in the same time in 
jumping the usual shadows with the rest of the sheep. 

A special train of four private cars left Albuquerque, 
N. M., by the ‘‘Santa Fé Route” at 11.45 p.m., Oct. 21, 
carrying E. P. Ripley, President of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé R.R., his wife, son Frederick, daughters Miss 
Ripley and Mrs. Jerome A. Ellis, Jerome A. Ellis, Miss 
Snyder, Miss Payson, Mrs. J. R. McColl; Paul Morton, 
First Vice-President (son of J. Sterling Morton, of Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet, the founder of Arbor Day); J. W. Kendrick, 
Third Vice-President, with his wife; Howel Jones, a 
director ; J. A. Post; A. G. Wells, General Superintendent 
of the Santa Fé Pacific R.R., and his wife; Ford C. 
Harvey, head of the longest and best line of railway eat- 
ing-houses in the world; H. Maratta, the well-known 
artist, a “‘pilot,” and the inseparable corps of stenog- 
raphers. 

Sidetracked at the lone section-house of Cubero, 72 miles 
west of Albuquerque, we saw the sun rise on the 22nd. 
Robert Marmon, a reliable “‘ old-timer,” was at the train 
at 7.30 with his caravan of comfortable wagons and good 
teams driven by their Indian owners, and®a few saddle- 
horses—all from the Indian pueblo of Laguna, where he 
lives. The tail-end of October is already late for an alti- 
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Lorenso Lino, GoveRNOR OF ACOMA IN 1901. 


tude of near 7,000 feet, and a faint drizzle was on; but it 
could not dampen people who see such sights through it. 
Up the cliff-rimmed valley which opens southward from 
Cubero (named for the Spanish Governor of the Territory 
in 1696); past mesas [table rocks] still crowned with the 
ruins of stone towns whose story was already forgotten 
when Coronado came by here in 1540; past the Ventana (a 
wind-eroded **window” in a fine and lofty butte of sand- 
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stone; past the superb cliff-‘‘island” of the Enchanted 
Mesa, on which a Princeton Professor tried to kill an 
Indian legend, and succeeded only in killing his own repu- 
tation ; and on to the peerless Rock of Acoma, “the City in 
the Sky,” the procession wound, amid the titan pefioles 
which sentinel that enchanted valley. 

Leaving their ** transportation” at the foot of the great 
cliff, the party clambered up the Camino del Padre—the 
wonderfully picturesque “‘stone ladder” by which the 
Apostle of the Acomas, Fray Juan Ramirez, ascended in 
1629 amid a hail of arrows and with a famous miracle. 
But now there were no embattled warriors. When the 
party had scaled the wild trail they were received at the 
top by the Principales and Lorenso Lino, governor of this 
little cliff-republic, in all the circumstance of a drab 
**stove-pipe” and the hereditary cane presented to the 
governor of Acoma nearly 40 years ago by one A. Lincoln. 

The Acomas have their own (though not eccentric) ideas 
as to the average tourist, and I have known them many 
times to turn unceremonious visitors away from the foot of 
their lofty rock ; so it is well to come introduced. Several 
good Acoma friends of mine, now, were most active in 
*‘ running me off” 17 years ago. 

Thanks to arrangements through Simon Bibo, the long- 
time trader at Laguna, we had not only welcome but accom- 
modations. ‘The governor’s big living-room was prepared 
for the ladies. The men were housed in the home of that 
dear and wise old man, now nine years dead, Martin Valle, 
Principal Mayor, and many times governor of Acoma. A 
third very large room was devoted to eating. 

In spite of such a Scotch mist as very rarely befalls in 
New Mexico, the party enjoyed every moment of itssojourn 
in this strange aerial town, exploring, as thoroughly as 
might be in so brief a time, a place in which any active 
person could find some new wonder every hour of every 
day for a month. The pueblo of Acoma stands on a 
roughly-oval table-rock, with sides perpendicular or over- 
hanging, 357 feet high. Its area on top is about 70 acres. 
Its huge old church and monastery—with walls seven and a 
half feet thick and forty feet high, with great timbers 
brought on men’s shoulders from Mt. San Mateo, 30 miles 
away ; its graveyard nearly 200 feet square, over 40 feet 
deep at the outer edge, boxed with a stone wall and filled 
with sand brought up from the plain a man-load at a time ; 
its famous old painting of San José, presented to the pueblo 
by the King of Spain nearly three centuries ago, 
and cause of a lawsuit (and almost a war) with 
the pueblo of Laguna; its terraced houses, three stories 
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high and in three blocks hundreds of yards long 
are a few of the things the party saw. They visited the 
gentle, happy people at hume, saw their way of life, 
bought Navajo blankets, gay tinajas, silver bracelets and 
earrings made by Vicente the silversmith, prehistoric 
arrowheads of obsidian or brilliant agates, and other real 
curios such as one does not find in the shops; and had 
many other experiences the average traveler would not ex- 
pect to find in America and never did find elsewhere. 

After lunch, all eight ladies of the party—and one gen- 
tleman—descended the dizzy *‘ Split Trail,” down which, I 
believe, only six white women ever passed befere. With 
Mrs. Ripley in the lead, one by one and step by step they 
were let down the precipitous throat of that wild cleft; 
were swung by main strength down and around a perpen- 
dicular drop whose landing was a boulder 20 inches across, 
and were handed around the precarious footholds of the 
lower ledges. It was really a record to be proud of when 
all stood safely at the bottom of that terrific precipice, 
which not even a mountain sheep could climb. 

One best understands both the beauty and the signific- 
ance of Acoma only after proving the trails by which the 
town is reached. The erosion of this, ** the noblest single 
rock in America,” has no known parallel, and certainly no 
other town in the world is approachable only by such fear- 
some paths. 

From the foot of the “*Split Trail’—which cannot be 
photographed reasonably—we turned a few hundred feet 
south and came up the beautifully picturesque “* Staircase 
Trail,” with its little stone-hewn steps under towering 
columns, under sacrificial caves, and close to the chasm 
across which the soldier-poet Villagran made his wonderful 
leap Jan. 23, 1599. 

By the time we had ascended this third trail, we were 
summoned to witness the dance Gov. Lino had ordered in 
honor of the party. ‘There is no space here to describe the 
strange and impressive ceremonial we call “‘an Indian 
dance’”’—the measured beat of the /omdé, the perfect rhythm 
of feet and voices, the symbolic gesturings, the dignity and 
reverence of the whole rite. But those who have seen such 
a function—even a hasty “scratch” performance—do not 
soon forget it. nor yet the kaleidoscopic groups of hushed 
spectators upon the castellated housetops. 

At 4 p.m. the officials felt constrained to return to the 
world, and their wives accompanied them; but five of the 
ladies, the younger Mr. Ripley, Mr. Ellis and Mr. Maratta 
remained on Acoma—and profited. The governor haled-in 
two young braves in eagle-feather war-bonnets, who did a 
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remarkable war-dance—a marvel of precision and rapidity 
—in the spacious room. Later in the night I found in an 
upper dwelling—and was allowed to bring the party to wit- 
ness—a private performance worth crossing the continent 
tosee. Along the north wall of the large living-room an 
Indian family sat laughing and applauding. Upon a 
blanket spread in front, full in the firelight glow, the four- 
year-old son, with eagle feathers in his hair and no other 
incumbrance than a slender G-string, stepped a sacred 
dance to the song and pat-pat of his father. The other 
faces shone with love and pride, and white teeth flashed in 
fond laughter, but the little man who danced before God 
was infinitely serious. Not one of our wide-traveled audi- 
ence pretended to have seen a more perfect baby body; and 
head and face were in keeping. The stateliness and grace 
with which this dimpled child stepped his measures; the 
great dark eyes of him; the poise with which he faced a 
stranger audience and never fluttered an eyelid; and that 
wonderful baby form—I think none of us ever saw a more 
exquisite picture. And all of us who were aliens smiled— 
but all were too touched to laugh. 

The ladies slept well in the governor’s beds, and the men 
camped upon whatever came handiest at Martin’s. There 
was no need to lock doors and windows, nor to watch 
valises, cameras, wraps or purchases. Everything was safe 
in this Indian town. 

On the morning of the 23rd we sent our properties down 
the cliff by unchecked Indians; and with due leave-takings, 
and thanks for the hospitality which had so generously 
entreated us, we descended by a fourth way—the impressive 
‘“*Burro Trail,” built within a century, over a massive 
causeway, and between beetling crags, up which the 
Acomas bring their stock to be herded at night on the 
mesa-top. Walking half amile around the foot of the 
Rock, we came to the north end, where Zaldivar made his 
feint in 1599. Here runs the most terrific path to Acoma 
—*‘* Dead Man’s” Trail—its last fifty feet practically im- 
possible to whites (though one fool has climbed it twice 
with adequate witnesses), and almost never used by the 
Indians. Several Acomas have lost their lives on it, spat- 
tering down on the rocks 350 feet below. But the plucky 
women of the party did all the possible part of it; round- 
ing ‘‘Cape Horn,” and (which is more difficult) coming 
down as bravely as they went up. These trail nicknames, 
be it understood, are my own ticketing for convenience’ 
sake, and not compulsory. The Camino del Padre is the 
only one which has a historic name. 

The wagons had been brought around to the foot of this 
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JvANico, one of the /’rincipa/es of Acoma. Copyright 1892 by Chas. F. Lummis. 
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last and most desperate trail; and we rolled away to Cubero 
with no more adventure than the dishing of a wheel where- 
by a priceless prehistoric tinaja in my lap was smashed to 
potsherds. The drive is about three and a half hours. 

After a grateful dinner on the cars, the special was pulled 
back to Laguna, six miles east, and sidetracked there six 
hours, while we explored that picturesque pueblo and 
selected beautiful tinajas to be shipped us by Don Simon. 
Laguna is the newest of all the pueblos, having been 
founded in 1699 by sundry refugees after Diegode Vargas’s 
reconquest of New Mexico. It lies on the sunward slope 
of a fine dome of rock, about 400 feet above the little San 
José creek, and half that height above the Santa Fé rail- 
road which skirts its base. The ledge-built, terraced 
homes of these 500 brown farmers are eminently pictur- 
esque and interesting. So are their farming colonies along 
the creek and the big reservoir they have built. But few 
passengers on the transcontinental jaunt ever have the 
spunk to “stop over” there and look. There is no hotel, 
of course; and large parties, or fussy ones of any size, 
should not come unforeseen. But reasonable arrangements 
could doubtless be made with Simon Bibo or Robert Marmon 
for a brief stop here or for the trip to Acoma. 

Between Laguna (which we left at 8 p.m., Oct. 23) and 
our next stop, is a whole book of things worth seeing —the 
summer colonies of the two Queres pueblos, the tremendous 
lava-flows which end near McCarty’s, the beautiful pre- 
historic ruins at Ceboilita, the nest of volcanos near Agua 
Fria, the fine forests and cafions of the Zuni mountains 
and San Mateo, the famous “Stone Autograph Album” of 
Inscription Rock, and many another thing which in the 
East would be cause for a score of summer hotels apiece. 
But we were People in a Hurry, and after only the biggest 
game; so our berths were made down that night on the 
siding at Thoreau (formerly Mitchell) 129 miles west of 
Albuquerque, and close to the top of the Continental 
Divide. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SOME FREAKS” IN WILD FLOWERS. 


BY GEORGE F. LEAVENS 


HIS comprehensive title (chosen for brevity) may be 
misleading, for I only intend to describe a few of 
those aberrant forms I have observed among our 

wild flowers, without mentioning the far more numerous 
ones occurring under cultivation. 

One strange form of ** freakishness” is Albinism, seem- 
ingly analogous to that in animals. The white poppy, 
Eschscholtzia, is an instance of this, found very rarely in 
the fields but frequently seen in our gardens, having been 





4. CALocHorTus CATALINA, 
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there perpetuated. I have observed instances of Albinism 
in our earliest mariposa lily, Calochortus Cataline; in the 
*‘shooting stars,’ Dodecatheon; and in the tiny ground 
pink, Gilia dianthoides. These flowers are similar in color- 
ing, but differ entirely in form—belonging, in fact, to dis- 
tinct orders. All are of varying shades of pink or lavender, 
with deep maroon centers. In the albino form the petals 
are white, while a pale, yellowish green replaces the 
maroon. Albinism is found in many species of flowers in 
various parts of the country, and I suppose throughout the 
world. 

Under conditions peculiarly favorable to growth (either 
unusually rich soil or abundant moisture ), we find the normal 
number of petals multiplied. Six-petaled poppies are quite 
common, while more rarely we find five, seven or upward, 
even to tex, more or less perfectly developed. I once found 
in Eaton’s Cafion a fine specimen of the globe tulip, Calo- 
chortus albus, with four petals and four sepals, instead of 
the customary three. Later I found one of the Catalinz 
mariposas with apparently four petals, but in this case one 
of the sepals took the form of a full fledged petal, while 
in another, petal and sepal were joined, which greatly re- 
tarded the opening of the bud. Superabundant nutrition 
also gives us double-headed shooting stars. * 

But the main purpose of this article is to describe a very 
remarkable aberration of form occurring in the Cataline 
mariposa, especially interesting, as it may throw light on 
Nature’s methods in forming new species. The illustration 
A shows the Calochortus Catalin found in such numbers 
on our hills during March and April; while in B we have 
an abnormal form of the same flower, and in C a represen- 
tion of the Calochortus albus, of our mountain cafions; 
which blooms during May and June. I surely need not call 
attention to the startling resemblance between the deviant 
Catalin and the allied but very different species. 

The Calochortus Catalinze grows on the open hill slopes, 
more or less in the sunshine, amidst low chaparral or wild 
oats and grasses; while the Calochortus Albus is mainly 
found well up the moister, steep, northerly slopes of the 


* Since this was written we have made a trip to near the San Fer- 
nando tunnel, where we found an unexampled profusion of the regally 
beautiful Calochortus clavatus, one of the yellow mariposas. Amony 
them was one perfectly developed four-petaled blossom, with eight 
stamens instead of six, and four stigmas in place of three. Another 
one with only three petals had four stigmas, while one of the stamens 
was either double or cleft. We also found a double-headed bud, the 
only one among the thousands of mariposas we have gathered. Un- 
fortunately, it was mislaid, so we were deprived of the pleasure of 
seeing it open. 
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mountain cafions, beneath the live-oaks, and entangled 
with maiden-hair ferns and rank grass, where the sunlight 
sifts down through the overhanging foliage only a few 
hours during the day. The buds in a bouquet of mariposas 
continued to unfold successively for a week or more after 
they were picked, becoming smaller, less developed, and 
more and more pale and waxen. These “ freak’ lilies 
were among the last to expand, when the vital force was at 
a low ebb and nearing extinction. They had been kept for 
days under artificial conditions of shade and moisture, 
crudely analogous, perhaps, so far as results go, to those 
existing where the Albus makes its home. 
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(. CALORCHORTUS ALBUS. 


Now is it not possible that during a high wind the seeds 
blown from some hilly slope or mesa lodged and germinated 
in the moister soil of a shady cation, and that the plant, 
missing its accustomed vitalizing sunshine, failed to de- 
velop its full form and stature, its flowers taking on the 
pale hue of a sedentary life instead of the ruddy glow of 
its parents’ hearty, active, wind-tossed, sun-kissed exist- 
ence; its descendants growing year after year less like 
their progenitor, until in the course of centuries a new 
species was evolved ? Of course this is purely symbolic. 
I don’t mean to say that one of the forms here described is 
a lineal descendant of the other. ‘The ancestor of the 
Albus may be extinct, or it may have been the splendens, 
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which appears on the sunny mountain-side at the same time 
of year—early summer. This is immaterial. There are 
upwards of 40 species or varieties of Calochortus found in 
California, from the sea-coast to high up on the mountains, 
at ten thousand feet or more elevation, as well as on the 
desert. Miss Parsons says of the genus: 

‘“They have a tendency to hybridize, and the various 
forms sport and vary, and run into one another in such a 
wonderful manner that the exact determination of all the 
species is an impossible task to all but a few experts—and 
even they are not certain about them all yet.”* So we 
here have a generic characteristic favorable to the required 
variations. 

This variability of the Calorchorti suggested another 
thought, and that is that the genus is a new one. Reckon- 
ing time by geologic periods, it has not yet had time for 
its different species to become distinctly and definitely 
separated from one another. Such instances certainly 
seem to form links in the chain of reasoning by which the 
evolutionary origin of species is proved. 

It has so frequently been found that the forms of flowers 
serve some distinct purpose in the plant’s economy, e.g., 
their fertilization by the visits of insects; and this adapt- 
ation is so wonderful and so impressive, we are led to for- 
get that form, texture and color may arise from extraneous 
conditions ; may be due to increased or diminished vitality 
or other causes not essential to the existence of the species. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


THE PERIL OF THE SIERRA MADRE 


BY T. P. LUKENS. 


HERE is critical danger of the wasting of our beauti- 
ful southland. Our far-famed orchards and flower- 
gardens are certainly doomed unless we do some 

vigorous work, and soon, to arrest the progressive destruc- 
tion of our watershed. 

If you think this the sentiment of an alarmist, go with 
me to the mountains. As we ascend the almost barren 
slopes, I will show you the remnants of once huge pines 
and spruces. Many of the cafions and ridges were milled 
in early times. The accumulated loppings were burned 
to permit sheep grazing, and the fire swept on over vast 
areas again and again, until there are but few of the old 
monarchs left. 

+ Wild Flowers of California, p. xli. See also Mr. Shinn’s article 


in THE LAND OF SUNSHINE for April, 1901. Wizards of the Garden, 
p. 279. 
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Stand with me on the crest overlooking the desert. See 
how fast those burning sands are encroaching southward. 
There are two distinct factors which are causing this 
condition. First, the denuding of the southern slopes of 
the mountains has removed the chief factor in condensing 
the aqueous vapor the southerly winds have gathered in 
passing over the Pacific; inasmuch as the tree-covered 
mountain is much cooler than the same mountain bared 
of trees. Records of rainfall prove that the greatest pre- 
cipitation on our east-and-west ranges is on the crest and 
on the north slope of the first range, being greatest where 
there is the densest forest, decreasing rapidly toward the 
range nearest the desert. Thus with the south slope de- 
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nuded, the supply of rain for the desert range is materially 
lessened. 

Second—The repeated burning, chiefly by sheep men, 
and the excessive grazing by sheep and cattle. In my in- 
vestigations last summer, I found a most distressing and 
alarming condition. ‘The north fork of the Mojave River, 
where forty years ago—before sheep were driven in the 
mountains—there flowed a large stream through all seasons, 
and the watershed was well covered with nut-pines and 
alders, it now is bare, and the river-bed is dry ina few 
days after astorm. But little better is the south fork of 
the same river, ‘‘ Holcomb Creek.” All humus is gone, 
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leaving no mulching whatever, and many of the trees have 
been killed by these causes. This was a large stream be- 
fore the destruction of the forest growth and the herbace- 
ous plants. Now it is dry four months in the year. 

Over all the areas where sheep ranged continuously, 
there is not one conifer less than thirty-five years old, ex- 
cept in dense thorn brush or rough rocky places. The 
sheep eat every one as they pass, and trample every other 
living thing. Thanks to the Department for excluding 
these hoofed locusts! But what destruction have they 
wrought! Many years of careful and intelligent work in 
preventing fires, and in reforesting, will be required to re- 
habilitate the range. 

It does not necessarily follow that an area once forested 
will reforest itself if left alone. With the condition our 
once forested mountains are in, and the aridity increased so 
greatly by the denudation, the matter will go from bad to 
worse, if man does not take hold and help. Nature is help- 
less where man persists in destroying her machinery. Aid 
her a little and she will perform wonders. First of all, 
prevent fires. It is the imperative duty of every citizen to 
codperate with the Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the care of our reserves. The system is not 
perfect. But the system of patrolling by the forest rangers 
has done a vast amount of good. While there has been a 
good deal of area burned each year, the rangers have put 
out hundreds of small fires, that would have burned well 
nigh all our mountain covering. A good deal of unfavor- 
able comment has been indulged in on the work done by the 
Interior Department, but it has come from the other fellow 
who wants the job. 

Where there are fifteen men patrolling the San Gabriel 
reserve of 550,000 acres of steep mountains, there should 
be one hundred and fifty men, well equipped. Then, with 
a system of trails and fire-breaks, there would be no more 
big fires. Is it reasonable for us to sit back and wait for 
the government to do all? If our house is on fire, we do not 
wait for the fire company to come, but work to save, assisted 
by other willing hands. If the people of Southern California 
will manifest an interest in this all-vital question by doing 
something, Uncle Sam will do his part; but we must mani- 
fest an interest in our own welfare. 

The mountains of Southern California, by the nature of 
their structure, and the frequent shakings they have had, 
would be the best water conservers if well clothed with 
trees to retard the run-off from storms and permit percola- 
tion. All the water we have for use in the valleys first 
falls on the mountains. If these were well clothed there 
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would be an abundance of water for all purposes, and de- 
structive floods would be a thing of the past. 

Then, what shall we do? First of all, prevent fires 
Not only exercise great care yourself while in the mount- 
ains, but caution others ; and when a fire does start render 
every assistance possible to put it out. Laws inflicting 
ever so severe punishment for setting fires have but little 
effect. In the eleventh century, Germany passed a law, 
and enforced it, that whoever set fire to the forests should 
be bound hand and foot and drawn three times through the 
fire. But their forests were burned, until the country was 
well-nigh ruined. Agriculture became unprofitable, fioods 
and drought alternating. Finally, a rational system of 
guarding against fire, and reforesting, restored the original 
conditions, while the forestry work is self-supporting. 

Now that sheep are excluded from the reserves of South- 
ern California, the greatest menace has been removed. 
Nearly every fire now is started by gross carelessness. 
Campers often build fires without first clearing away all 
light material. Again they set fire to an old log, and 
when they break camp the fire is not thought of. High 
winds spring up and scatter the sparks. Every fire should 
be put out with water. Covering with earth is not safe, as 
there is a great deal of humus in the soil which will burn 
for days. 

By far the greater number of fires are started by 
smokers, who light their pipe or cigar and throw the 
match to one side. If it falls on a bed of dry leaves, and 
there is but a spark left, the wind will soon fan it into a 
flame. ‘There are many records of this happening where 
the party is walking or riding, thus not seeing the fire 
until it has gone racing up the slope of the anountain. 

It is claimed that fires are sometimes caused by light- 
ning. While it is true that many trees are struck by light- 
ning, but few are set on fire ; and in case they are, the rain 
that invariably accompanies the storm extinguishes the 
fire. If we had no other destroyer than the elements our 
forests would be all right. It is man with his ax and 
match that does the mischief. 

Plant the seed that Nature has stored for us. See that 
Pine tree, Pinus Tuberculata or Attenuata, growing upon 
the hot slopes of our mountains. For more than one hun- 
dred years it has resisted fires, and stored its seed securely 
all this time for such an emergency. How little trees have 
bounded forth from the seed I have liberated from their 
well-sealed home! Plant them where nothing else will 
grow, and they rejoice and spread their branches soon to 
shade the surface from the scorching sun and drying winds, 
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while their roots penetrate every crevice, holding back the 
water, and giving it up to us in the summer. 

' Prof. J. W. Tuomey of the Forestry School spent much 
time in Southern California last summer, at the head of 
forestry investigations. In a recently published letter he 
says: 

**When in our Western forests, one is constantly im- 
pressed by the change in relative humidity wrought where- 
ever the forest has been removed. Springs have disap- 
peared and cafions and ravines are now dry, where there 
were formerly perennial streams. Under the leaf-mold and 
debris of the forest, the soil is always moist, while on 
denuded areas in the same locality it is parched and dry. 
Everywhere the deep mulch forming the floor of the forest 
grasps the descending rains and melting snows and 
guides them into the deeper recesses of the earth. Where 
the forests have been destroyed, or even the mulch and 
litter forming the forest floor, as it so often is by fire or the 
excessive grazing of sheep, the rains for the most part, in- 
stead of sinking into the soil, pass over the surfaces, carry- 
ing silt and other debris into the streams and reservoirs, 
causing vital injury to irrigation enterprises. 

**So also in the semi-arid regions, where there are no 
forests, or where they have been destroyed, the wind has a 
free sweep, resulting in an enormous increase of evapora- 
tion. In some instances the evaporation from a water 
surface exposed to the free sweep of the wind reaches a 
maximum of thirteen inches in a single month. In exposed 
situations, snows a fvot in depth are frequently lapped up 
in a single day without fairly moistening the soil beneath. 
We do not appreciate how great the necessity for the 
preservation of the forests is to the irrigable West.” 

There is approximately three million acres within the 
boundaries of the forest reserves of Southern California, 
which includes practically all our mountain area. The 
average annual rainfall on our mountains is approximately 
forty-eight inches. If they were well clothed with trees, 
at least one half of this would be available for use in the 
valleys during the summer, which would represent a 
reservoir of six million acre-feet capacity. 

The forest reserves are under the care of the Interior 
Department; and recently the direct management of the 
National reservations, so far as it relates to practical and 
economical forestry, has been transferred to the Bureau of 
Forestry. This insures in the very near future the 
adoption of a National forestry system, that will be de- 
veloped with vigor and intelligence. 

The field for this work is large, embracing as it does an 
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area of 46,800,000 acres in forest reserves alone. The in- 
vestigations and study of the forestry question have been 
largely on economic lines, and the relation of forestry to 
the water supply. While the former is of great interest to 
all, the latter directly and vitally concerns us. The depart- 
ment must look after the interests of all. If Southern 
California were the only region to be considered, we would 
soon have our mountains inshape. Now let us work; first 
to do all in our power to prevent fires. Organize fire com- 
panies in every settlement to coéperate with the officers in 
charge to fight fires. 

When you go in the mountains to camp, never leave camp 
without extinguishing all fire with water, even though you 
expect to return in a short time. Never build a fire near 
a steep bank or near a tree or inflammable material. After 
lighting your pipe, never drop the match until you are 
absolutely certain that all fire isextinct. Some of the most 
destructive fires have started at the base of the mountain 
where land was being cleared. No one should ever burn 
brush and loppings, in or at the base of the mountains, 
except in the winter months; for in the summer, fires will 
start from a mere spark, so dry does everything become. 

But few people realize the difficulties and danger of 
fighting a fire in the mountains. When it has once spread 
out and started up a steep slope, there is nothing for man 
to do except to get out of the way. Hence the great value 
of fire-breaks and trails, which hold the fire in check on 
the ridges, and enable men to reach points of vantage 
quickly. 

Twenty thousand dollars, with what the forest rangers 
could do, would prepare the San Gabriel reserve so that 
fires would be reduced to the minimum. 

Where fires have denuded our water-sheds in the past, 
and as fast as other areas are denuded, there should be 
trees planted at once before a growth of grass and weeds 
forms a mat of fire-inviting material. A uniformly forested 
area is not nearly so susceptible to fire as a brush area, and 
is a much better water conserver. 

It is a well known fact with students in forestry that the 
temperature in dense shade under trees fifty feet or more in 
height is much lower than under brush. Also, the soil 
under trees holds a much greater percentage of moisture 
than the soil under brush, although the surfaces under each 
are apparently equally shaded. While this is true, we 
should guard zealously all brush-covered areas; but when 
the brush is burned, then the seeds of pine trees of varieties 
indigenous to the locality should be planted at once. 
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How often have I encountered those who say, when ap- 
proached to help usin this work: “‘Icare nothing about it. 
It will not benefit me in my lifetime. Let the next genera- 
tion take care of itself.” What if our forefathers had held 
the same sentiment? What condition would we be in? 
Let us do something for future generations; and in this 
case we will be richly rewarded during our own. 


Pasadena, Cal, 


THE FALL PLOWING. 


BY ISAAC JENKINSON-FRAZEE. 


Across the fallow fields of Space, 
God speeds the storm plow’s furrow ; 
The rain-seed scattereth He apace 
And guides the wild-goose harrow. 


Moosa, Cal. 


SIERRAN DAISIES. 


BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 





YE who rend the earth apart 
For hidden veins of yellow gold, 
And pierce her ancient-seething heart, 
For ages past grown still and cold— 


Come out of all your tunnels black, 
Throw down your futile picks and drills, 
For here above, the wealth you lack, 
In lavish splendor gilds the hills. 











Did God himself stoop down to say, 
You golden, thronging daisies bright, 
Just where the hidden treasure lay 
That you have found and brought to light ? 


What need to tear the mountain side ? 
What use of toil and sweat ?—Behold, 

An E] Dorado glorified, 

A solid hill of yellow gold ! 


























A GUADALUPE WOOING. 


BY AMANDA MATHEWS. 


UNDREDS of pilgrims toiled along the dusty highway leading 
from the City of Mexico to the sacred village of Guadalupe. 
The aristocracy of the road journeyed in heavy carts, each 

drawn by a pathetically small and discouraged donkey, while 

a few others were so fortunate as to have a burro with baskets for 

the children. 

A small peon in white cotton blouse and trousers, red sash and big 
sombrero, who was trudging along bravely in spite of a slight limp, 
was overtaken by a buxom woman of his own class, taller, broader 
and older than himself. 

** Adios, amigo,’ she said, this being the usual salutation of the 
road. 

‘* Adios, amiga,’’ he responded, somewhat shyly. 

** Do you travel alone ?”’ 

** My little grandmother has gone on ahead in a friend’s cart,”’ he 
answered with pardonable pride in revealing such intimate relations 
with the aristocracy. 

“It is very fine to ride in acart.’”’ Her subtle flattery of manner 
made him feel as important as though he owned a dozen carts. 

**What might be your worship’s name ?’’ she continued. 

“IT am Pablo, and your servant. What is your own gracious 
name?’’ 

“Juana, at your service. Do you live in Mexico, Pablo?” 

“Iam portero in the house of Don Pancho Nufiez, and I take 
pleasure in placing at your orders the little room under the stairs 
where I live with my grandmother.”’ 

They jogged on together amiably for some time, more and more 
pleased with each other, more and more personal and confidential in 
their intercourse. 

** Pablo, what favor are you going to ask this year of our gracious 
Lady of Guadalupe ?”’ 

Pablo sheepishly drew a milagro from his bosom, a tiny 
figure of a kneeling woman. 

“I am going to pray fervently for a wife. My grandmother is too 
old to make the ¢ortillas, and, moreover, she scolds me all the time 
she is awake. If she only had a daughter-in-law,I would be left in 
peace at least half the day, which would be a great blessing. Tell 
me, Juana, the desire of thy heart.”’ 

The woman untied a knot in her blue redozo and produced a little 
silver man. 

“I am going to pray for a husband,”’ she confessed ; “‘ but if your 
grandmother hadn’t such a violent disposition—”’ 

““The saints forbid that I should speak any evil of my grand- 
mother, who is a worthy woman and means well.”’ 

‘** Then,” she said doubtfully, ‘‘ perhaps it might be arranged.”’ 

Something in the patient limp and drooping shoulders appealed to 
sturdy Juana, and Pablo, looking up, caught an expression of pro- 
tecting, half-maternal tenderness which caused him to break forth 
impulsively $ 

‘I swear, Juana, that I love thee with all my soul.”’ 

** Muy bien, Pablo,’’ she answered calmly, witha friendly arm 
about his shoulders, your grandmother may abuse me all she likes 
—that is the respect due to the old—but if she abuses you, there wil 
be war between us.’’ 

‘* Juana mia, you are an angel.”’ 

“No, Pablo, you do me too much honor. See, there comes the 
electric car.”’ 
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“* How can it goso fast without even one little burro to pull it?” 

“They say it is that stick on top.” 

‘* But what holds up the stick ?”’ 

“They say it is the devil. If I put up my hand, Pablo, the car 
would stop.”’ 

** But why should you want it to stop ?”’ 

“You little stupid! Why should we plow the dust with our weary 
feet when we might ride?” 

** What is the cost ?”’ 

** Nine cents apiece.”’ 

“* Kighteen cents is a large sum of money, Juana, and would buy 
much pulgue and many cigarettes. Besides, you say it is of the 
devil.” 

“*T will pay it, Pablo.”’ 

“Well, my life, I doubt if it will stop for your little hand, but you 
may try.’’ 

‘*What joy! It was like flying,’”’ remarked Pablo complacently, as 
they climbed down from the car in front of the church at Guadalupe. 
Near by, a little old woman, whose beady black eyes twinkled out 
from a mass of wrinkles, was being lifted froma cart, when she per- 
ceived her grandson, who dutifully hastened to her side, followed by 
Juana. 

““Ingrate!’’ she screamed, *‘ you send your poor old grandmother 
jolting over the rough road in a cart and you ride like a lord in the 
electric car.’’ 

“TI paid for him,”’ interposed Juana stoutly. 

**Does that make it any better? What right had you to pay for 
him? You pig! You shameless one! You yard of red tape!”’ 

‘“*Grandmother,’’ ventured Pablo, timidly, “‘this is the woman 
whom the Virgin of Guadalupe has given me for a wife, but (he 
quailed before the lightning in the old woman’s eyes) of course she 
needn't stay if you don’t like her.”’ 

Stung by such base desertion and too proud to let the others see her 
tears, Juana turned and marched away. Pablo would have followed 
her, but his grandmother’s skinny arm held him back. 


It was the eve of Guadalupe Day. The village was thronged 
with pilgrims, the stately towers and domes of the great church 
stood up dark and majestic against the starry sky ; hundreds of the 
faithful had spread their zarapfes in the stone-paved churchyard and 
were sleeping huddled together for warmth. 

A solitary woman carrying a pine torch made her way with diffi- 
culty among the sleepers. It was Juana. Her inflamed eyelids be- 
trayed the recent storm, but her features had settled back to their 
usual stolid calm. Love had triumphed over anger and disillusion. 
A cracked idol is better than no idol at all, so she was seeking her 
recreant lover. 

Pablo, aroused by the light of the torch in his face, beheld his 
true love bending over him like a vengeful Amazon. ‘‘Come,’’ she 
said. He glanced uneasily at his grandmother, but she slept peace- 
fully. He rose and followed Juana, muttering incoherent apologies 
mingled with vows of undying affection, but she made no response 
until they had left the churchyard and climbed some distance up the 
steep village street. 

** Here we can talk in secret,’’ she said, as she took out a key, 
opened a heavy door, and conducted Pablo through a large, empty 
room into a smaller one at the back. Here she thrust the torch into 
the dirt floor. 

**Pablo, I want you to wait here until I bring your grandmother to 
terms and then I will come for you.”’ 
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Her companion did not look pleased at this proposition. 

“*She will think I am dead,” he answered, edging uneasily toward 
the door. 

Juana planted herself firmly in the doorway, 

** And when she finds it out, she will be very angry,’’ he continued 
weakly. He next tried to crowd past Juana, but finding this impos- 
sible, he threw himself sulkily on the floor by the torch, with his 
back to her. 

“There is no other way, Pablo. It will be of no use for you to 
call out, as the walls are thick, and I have rented these rooms for as 
many days as I please, so no one will come.’’ A full minute she 
stood contemplating Pablo in gloomy silence, torn by conflicting 
emotions ; love and scorn, contempt, and the yearning tenderness a 
mother feels fora naughty child she has to punish, all struggling for 
mastery. She turned away, and Pablo heard her latch the inner 
door and turn the key in the outer one. 

The next morning a wildly excited old crone stormed up and down 
among the crowd seeking her grandson and the strange woman with 
whom she connected his disappearance, cursing them by every saint 
in the calendar. When she discovered Juana sitting alone by the 
plaza fountain, she seemed all at once to shrivel up still smaller and 
her voice sank to a pitiful quaver. 

** Where ishe? Where is my Pablito?”’ 

‘*How should I know?” answered the younger woman indiffer- 
ently. ‘* You took him away from me.”’ 

‘*Oh, my poor boy! My dear boy, always so good to his old grand- 
mother! Where is he?” she wailed. 

‘He said yesterday,’’ remarked Juana carelessly, ‘“‘that if you 
would not allow him to marry me, he was going to hide and starve 
himself to death.’’ 

“Oh, my angel grandchild! May the Virgin of Guadalupe for- 


give me for a wicked old woman! Even now he is dying of hunger! 
Find him, woman, and he is yours. You have my blessing! Only 
find him quickly! Go!” she cried, wringing her hands. Juana 


darted away and was soon lost in the crowd. 


The church was filled to the doors with kneeling devotees holding 
lighted candles. Clouds of incense rolled up from the altar, half 
obscuring the fair face and gracious figure of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe, that famous Virgin who appeared, painted in supernatural 
beauty, on the blanket of a pious Indian nearly three centuries ngo. 

This .norning her glance seemed to fall benignantly on an insig- 
nificant little lame peon in the front row, who knelt between two 
women, each of whom clasped one of his hands. The grandmother 
surveyed him anxiously lest even the bountiful breakfast which she 
and Juana had provided might fail to save him from starvation, 
while the younger woman leaned towards him with an expression of 
utter adoration, showing that, after the manner of womankind, she 
had persuaded herself that he was everything her heart could wish. 

Castroville, Cal. 
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A NAVAdO INITIATION. 


BY WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


ANY works, not without value, have been compiled 
on limited subjects from the constantly growing 
literature of ethnology, and there are many 
writers seeking subjects in this field. To such, I 
would recommend the comparative study of rites 
of initiation. To my knowledge, no general work 
on this subject has ever been written. This is 
an age of secret societies. Never, perhaps, in 
the history of our race, have these organizations 
been more numerous or stronger in membership. 
The advance of civilization seems rather to in- 
crease than diminish them. What was their ori- 
gin and development? What is their tendency? 

With regard to such initiation rites, and to 
other initiatiors wl:ich are not secret, it is generally thought that 
the severities were greater in the early days than they are now, that 
they have gradually become milder and more symbolic; but I doubt 
if this is a uniform rule. I have among my scraps a number of re- 
cent cases in which members of secref societies, regarding lightly 
the sanctity of their oaths, have sued in open court for damages re- 
ceived in some rude initiation. From this we may conclude that 
even in this day among civilized people, some rites have elements of 
severity. 

No more painful ideal of initiation has ever existed than that of 
the Mandan ékeep4, seen by Catlin in 1832 and described by him in 
his works. So terrible was his description that many doubted its 
truth, yet since his day others have witnessed the ékeep& and testi- 
fied to the correctness of his account. I number myself among the 
corroborating witnesses; I saw the work of the last day at the cere- 
mony in 1870. We have accounts of other Indian initiations almost 
if not quite as cruel as that of the ékeepa. 

But among the Navajos of New Mexico, a tribe not further ad- 
vanced in civilization than the Mandans, and not less inclined to war, 
I have witnessed an initiatory rite in which only a semblance of pun- 
ishment was enacted and no real pain inflicted. Furthermore, Ihave 
never witnessed, or heard of, a more Severe ordeal except in elements 
of fast and vigil practiced by the Navajos. 

The rite Iam about to describe occurs during a great nine-days’ 
ceremony called Klédze Hatal, or the Night Chant. This is really a 
healing ceremony. It is celebrated primarily for the cure of a rich 
invalid, who pays the heavy expenses; but the occasion is devoted 
to other purposes also, to prayers for the benefit of the people at 
large, and among other things, to the initiation of youths and maid- 
ens, and sometimes people of maturer years, into the secret of the 
Yébitsai. 

I have several times witnessed this initiation and have myself sub- 
mitted to it, in order to obtain certain privileges which pertain to it. 
So I shall speak of it, not asI saw it on one occasion, but as I saw it 
on many occasions, and I shall add some information derived from 
the medicine men who direct it. 

On the fifth night of the Night Chant, an hour or two after sun- 
set, “‘the basket is turned down,” as the Navajos express it; in 
other words, a basket is inverted to serve as a drum; this is done 
with many mystic observances. A crier at the door of the big medi- 
cine lodge cries, “‘ Biké hatali haki!’’ ‘‘ Come on the trail of song ;”’ 
a moment later the singers begin to sing, and the drummer to pound 
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on his basket-drum. At the same time the two men who are to enact 
the part of yéi or divine ones at the ceremony, begin to dress, adorn 
and paint themselves. At last they put on their masks. While they 
are dressing an assistant prepares the two yédadestsani, or imple- 
ments used in the initiation of the females. A buffalo-robe is 
spread on a blanket west of the fire, and, after a special series of ten 
songs have been sung, the divine masqueraders leave the lodge. 

These two implements for initiating the females consist each of an 
ear of yellow corn, which must be tipped with four grains arranged 
compactly together. Tothe ear, four branchlets of yucca are tied. 

After the masqueraders (yéi let us call them) are gone, the singing 
stops and there is an expectant silence in the lodge. The yéi have 
gone to conduct or drive before them, rather, the candidates to the 
lodge. Soon the procession enters—the patient first, a number of can- 
didates for initiation following, and the yéi bringing up the rear. 

The divinities represented on this occasion are Hastséyalti, or the 
Talking God, and Hastsébaad or Yébaad, a goddess. Hastséyalti is 
also called Yébitsai, or maternal grandfather of the gods or genii. 
The person who enacts the goddess is a man, but feminine pronouns 
will be used in speaking of him. When these gods now enter the 
lodge, Hastséyalti carries in his hands two large leaves of yucca 
baccata, while Hastsébaad carries a spotted fawnskin containing 
pollen. 

On entering, the patient sits in the south of the lodge; the candi- 
dates sit west of the central fire and buffalo robe, facing the east in 
acurved row. The males sit in a squatting position in the north; 
the females sit to the south with lower limbs extended toward the 
east; the mothers sit south of the girls. The candidates enter the 
lodge with their heads bowed and faces hidden in the folds of their 
blankets, and they remain thus after sitting until they are otherwise 
bidden. The males disrobe under their screening blankets, taking 
off everything but their breech-cloths. Meanwhile the yéi keep up 
an occasional hooting and stand facing the group of candidates. 
When the males are all ready the yéi stand facing that one who sits 
farthest north. The goddess whoops as a signal. The candidate 
throws off his blanket, rises and takes one step forward. The god- 
dess applies meal transversely to the shins of the candidate from 
south to north. The Talking God advances and strikes the candidate 
in the same place with a yucca leaf. He carries a leaf in each hand; 
he strikes with one leaf, holding its point to the north ; changes the 
leaves in his hand and strikes with the other leaf, holding the point 
to the south. The goddess then applies meal from below upward to 
the right side of the chest and to the left side, from nipple to collar 
bone, in the order mentioned. The god follows, striking in the same 
places and in the same order, once on each side, with his yucca leaf 
held upright, and changing, as before, the leaves from hand to hand 
between strokes. The candidate turns sunwise around with his back 
to the yéi, is sprinkled with meal and struck on the shoulder blades 
in a manner similar to that in which he was struck on the breast. 
He turns round again, facing the yéi, and extends his forearms, 
hands clinched, palm side up. Meal is applied transversely across 
the forearms from south to north and from north to south, 
and they are struck with the yucca leaves, pointing alternately in 
these directious in a manner similar to that in which the shins were 
treated. The Yébaad or goddess always applies the meal and Hast- 
séyalti, the Talking God, always applies the yucca wands and always 
changes them in his hands between the strokes. 

The candidate returns to his place in the line, sits down, bows his 
head and covers it with his blanket. The youth sitting next him in 
the south then rises, and submits himself to similar operations at 
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the hands of the yéi, and so on, down the line until all the males 
have been powdered and flagellated. 

As the leaf of this yucca, which is often called Spanish bayonet, 
is two feet or more in length, very stout and very much like a large 
bayonet in size and shape, it might be supposed that the stroke is 
painful; but I did not find it so in my own case, and I have ques- 
tioned Indians who were initiated at a tender age and have been 
told that they did not suffer from the stroke. The punishment is 
symbolic only. 

The females are not compelled to rise while the yéi are operating 
on them, nor to remove any of their clothing except that portion of 
the blanket which covers the head and shoulders. Neither are they 
flagellated, but they must still keep their heads bowed. Instead of 
yucca wands, the implements of corn and spruce, called yédadestsani, 
are used and merely pressed against their persons. The parts of the 
females, alternately sprinkled with meal and pressed with the imple- 
ments are the following, in the order mentioned: The soles of the 
feet, the palms and forearms (which lie extended on the thighs), the 
upper parts of the chest, to the collar bones, the scapular regions, 
the top of the head on both sides of the parting of the hair. The 
Yébaad sprinkles the meal from below upward—for example, on the 
feet she sprinkles from heel to toe—and always first on the south or 
right side of the body and then on the north side. Hastséyalti 
presses his implements simultaneously on both sides, and between 
applications, while his a applies the meal, he changes the 
implements in his hands. Throughout the work, on all the candi- 
dates, each yéi gives his own peculiar cry with the performance of 
each act. Each candidate covers his (or her) head with his blanket 
when the yéi are done with him. 

The difference between the treatment of the male and the female 
candidates in this rite is worthy of consideration in view of the wide 
spread opinion that the savage has no consideration or respect for 
his females. 

Now, while the candidates are all seated again in a row, with heads 
bowed and faces covered, the yéi take off their masks and lay them 
side by side on the buffalo robe, faces up, and tops to the east. The 
female mask, that of Hastsébaad, lies south of the male mask, that 
of Hastséyalti. The men who personated the gods then stand with 
uncovered faces turned toward the row of candidates. The latter 
are bidden to throw back their blankets and look up. They do so, 
and the secret of the Yébitsai is revealed. 

And the secret of the Yébitsai is this: The yéi are the bugaboos of 
the Navajo children. These Indians rarely inflict corporal punish- 
ment on the young, but instead threaten them with the vengeance of 
these masked characters, if they are unruly. Up to the time of their 
initiation they are taught to believe, and, in most cases, probably do 
believe, that the yéi are genuine abnormal creatures whose function 
it is to chastise bad children. When the children are old enough to 
understand the value of obedience without resort to threats they are 
allowed to undergo this initiation and learn that the dreaded yéi is 
only some intimate friend or relation in disguise. After this initia- 
tion they are privileged to enter the medicine lodge during the per- 
formance of a rite. 

Some Navajos neglect this initiation until they have reached 
mature years, and though it is, of course, well known that they no 
longer believe in the bugbear, they are not admitted into the lodges 
while esoteric work is in progress. On the other hand they are not 
anxious to intrude themselves, for the oldest among the tribe profess 
to believe that if they were to witness the secret ceremonies without 
having been duly initiated they would sooner or later be stricken 
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blind, or would catch the disease which is being driven out of the 

tient. 

Pero attain the highest priviliges in these rites one must go through 
this ceremony four times—twice at night and twice in the day. I 
have seen many adult men and women, and some even past middle 
life, going through their second, third or fourth ordeals. It is uot 
until one has submitted himself for the fourth time to the flagella- 
tion that he is permitted to wear the masks and personate the gods. 

The next part of the ceremony is the application of the mask. He 
who masquerades as a goddess, takes the female mask and applies it 
in turn to the face of each of the candidates—proceeding along the 
row from north to south—and adjusts the mask carefully to the face 
so that the candidate can look out through the eye-holes and under- 
stand fully the mechanism of the mask. The mask is then laid in 
its former position, south of the other mask on the buffalo-robe. 
The actor takes good care that the eyes of the candidate are seen 
clearly through the eye-holes in the mask. If they are not, it is 
thought, blindness would result. 

The next part of the performance is the act of sprinkling, or sacri- 
ficing to, the masks. Each candidate, in turn, beginning as usual in 
the north, rises and walks to the east of the recumbent masks, pass- 
ing by way of the west and north. Standing facing the west he (or 
she) takes a pinch of pollen from the fawn-skin bag, which now lies 
west of the masks in charge of an assistant. He sprinkles it ina 
line downwards on each mask from the tip of the forehead to the 
mouth, then upwards on the right cheek or margin, and lastly up- 
wards on the left (south) cheek or margin. He powders first the 
mask of Hastséyaltiin the north and then that of Hastsébaad in the 
south. Any pollen that may adhere to his fingers is brushed off 
so that it may fall on the mask (but not on the eye-holes, for this 
would endanger the sight of the devotee.) This done, he returns to 
his seat and resumes his clothing. When the candidates have 
finished sprinkling, others in the lodge may follow their example. 
Each persor should pray in silence for what he most desires while 
sprinkling. Great care is observed in sprinkling the masks, for this 
part of the ceremony is of the gravest import. Before they begin, 
the children are told carefully how to proceed, and the younger ones 
have their hand guided by the actors. If one sprinkles upwards on 
the nose of the mask it is supposed that the act may hinder the fall 
of rain and occasion drought; if he sprinkles downwards on the 
divine cheeks, the act may injure the growth of crops and even 
the growth of the sprinkler himself. 

The last act is the fumigation. Hot coals, taken directly from the fire, 
are placed at intervals in front of the line of candidates ; around these 
coals they gather in groups of three or four. The powder called 
yadedinil is sprinkled on the coals, and the dense odorous fumes 
arising therefrom are inhaled by the candidates for a few seconds. 
This completes the initiation. They now sit around the lodge 
wherever it suits their convenience and listen to the songs of se- 
quence, which, beginning while the candidates were sacrificing to 
the masks, continue for abont fifteen minutes after the services are 
completed. The last two of the ats4’lei songs and the song for turn- 
ing up the basket are sung. Then “the basket is turned up” and 
put in the west edge of the lodge, and the work of the night is done. 

Usually the night initiation is conducted only on the fifth night of 
the Clédjohatdl, but on one occasion I have seen candidates admitted 
also on the sixth night. The next repetition of the rite occurs out of 
doors and in the day time. 


Washington, D. C. 
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VERDADERA 


RELACION, DE LA GRAN’ 


DIOSA CONVERSION QVEHA AVIDO EN EL 
Noevo Mexico Embiada por el Padre Fray Eftevan de Perea,Cuftodio 
de fas Provincias del Nuevo Mexico,al muy Reverendo P.Fr Francifco 
de Apodaca , Comiflario General de todala Nueva Efpana, dela 
Orden de S. Francifco, dandole cuonta del eftado de aquellas 
coverfiones,y en particular de lo fucedido ea el defpacho 
que fe hizo para aquellas partes. 


§ Con licencia del Setor Provifor , y del fenor Alcalde Don Alonfo de Bolanes. 
Impreffo en Seville,por Luys Eftupsnan,en le Calle delas Palmas.Ano de 1633. 





Mine 21° * 

Alieron defia Ciudad de Mexico,2 quatrode 
> Setiembre de 1628.anos,doze foldados, diez y 
oueve Sacerdotes,y dos Legos, Religiofos de 
¥ S.Francifco,en compania del P.Fr. Eitevan de 
E Perea Cuftodio, embiados dela Religiofifsi- 

ma Provincia del Santo tee 1h dee la li- 
molma,y expenfa de fu Mageftad, que co Ca- 





e % tholico pecho,fi¢do fu Ceptro como el Cadu- 
; EK PD ceo de Mercurio, vara vigilante tachonada de 
ojos, para la confervacion deRas conveshones, en cuya defenfa gafta la 


mayor parte de fus Reales haberes:vara al fin de la paz,y jufticia, 

Con los yareferidos Religiofos fuerd otros nueve a cofta de la dicha 
Provincia,todos con gallardo aliento, y efpiritu difpuefto a todo trance 
de trabajos, y pe hgros,oprobnios,y afrétas, por dar a conocet predicado 
el nombre de lefu Chritlo Con toda alegna,y contormuidad, caminaro 
haftael Valle deS Battholome,fin oftecerfe cofa particular Aqui fe re- 
frefco la gente ¢6 algunos alivios para el defaviocon Gllegaron:y no lo 
fue pequeio en eta ocafid,huyrfe de la manada tresnta mulas a las ye- 
guas cimarronas,g con muchas diligencias g fe hiziercn,no parecieron 
las quinze Aqui por fer la viuma poblacid, y necefsitar de baftimentos 


para 150 leguas de defpoblado,g refta hafta el primer pueblo del nueva 
Mexico, 
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EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 
PEREA’S REPORT ON NEW MEXICO IN 1632-3. 


HE ‘Truthful Report’’ of Fray Estevan de Perea, for the first 
time accurately translated below, is a sequel to the precious 
‘* Memorial’’ of Fray Alonso de Benavides, of which a critical 
translation, with voluminous notes, was printed in this maga- 
zine in the six numbers from October, 1900, to March, 1901, inclusive. 
Perea succeeded Benavides as Father Custodian of the Missions of 
New Mexico; and this rare document advances by nearly three years 
our knowledge of affairs in this important period of the early history 
of New Mexico. Father Perea had a very different style from that 
of his predecessor; and was, at the time of this writing, much less 
familiar with the country. But he was animated by the same heroic 
zeal; and his report is of serious importance to the student of the 
Southwest. It should be taken, of course, in conjunction with the 
translation and annotation of Benavides, and will be included in 
the sumptuous edition of the Memorial now in press under direction 
of the editor. 


TEAR UU Gum FU OL 
REPORT OF THE MAGNI- 


FICENT CONVERSION WHICH HAS BEEN HAD IN 
New Mexico. Sent by the Father Fray Estevan de Perea, Custodian 
of the Provinces of New Mexico, to the very Reverend Father Fray Francisco 
de Apodaca, Commissary-General of all New Spain; of the 
Order of St. Francis, giving him an account of the state of those 
conversions, and, in particular, of what has happened in the Expedition 
which was made to those regions. 


I With permission of the Sefor Vicar- General, and of the Seftor Alcalde Don Alonso de Bolatos. 
Printed in Seville, by Luys Estupifian, in the Street of the Palms. Year of 1632. 


There sallied from this City of Mexico, on the 4th of September 
of the year 1628, twelve soldiers, nineteen Priests and two Lay- 
Brothers, Religious of [the order of] St. Francis, in company with 
the Father Fray Estevan de Perea, Custodian. [They were] sent 
from the Most Religious Provincia of the Holy Evangel, with the 
alms and at the expense of His Majesty, who, with Catholic zeal 
[doth this]; his Sceptre being like the Caduceus of Mercury, a vigilant 
rod garnished with eyes, for the conservation of these conversions, 
in whose defense he expends the greater part of his Royal incomes ; 
a rod, in fine, of peace and justice. 

With the Religious already mentioned went nine others at the cost 
of the said Provincia; all with exalted courage and spirit ready for 
every hazard of hardships, perils, opprobium and affronts, to make 
known by preaching the name of Jesus Christ. With all gladness 
and concord they traveled unto the Valley of San Bartholomé, with- 
out any particular thing occurring. Here the people were refreshed 
with certain comforts for the want in which they arrived. And it 
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was no small thing that on this occasion 30 mules fied from the drove 
to the wild mares; and despite many efforts that were made, 15 of 
them did not appear [again]. Here—since it was the last settlement, 
and there was necessity of provisions for 150 leagues of wilderness 
[despoblado| which remain [from there) up to the first pueblo of New 
Mexico—the necessary stores [matalotaje] were provided, with four 
ox-wagons, to relieve the 32 [wagons] of His Majesty, which went 
very loaded. As little did anything of novelty occur in this stretch 
of road, until the full-running [caudaloso] Rio del Norte—at which 
Pole [i. ¢., the North] it has its birth. They reconnoitered the 
country on Palm Saturday, 7th of April of 1629. They were well 
received by the natives and succored with some refreshments, of 
fishes and other things of the country; to whom they gave, in 
exchange, meat and Maize. They gave there a three days’ rest to 
the beasts, which had arrived very fatigued, by reason of not having 
drank in as many more [i. ¢., in three days]: Because the season was 
of a drouth, and the country sandy and sterile. 

From here they went toa place, up the river, which they call de 
Robledo. And one day’s journey before [reaching Robledo], the 
Father Fray Martin Gongalez, Preacher, died; a son of the Monastery 
of St. Francis, of Mexico; whose death was as much lamented by 
all as envied for his much virtue and Religion. They arrived at the 
town [villa] of Santa Fé, where all went to the Monastery to give 
hanks to God, Eulogies and praise to the Seraphic Father St. 
Francis for such recognized favors as on the long journey they had 
received through his petitions; their devout love making up for the 
lack of votive offerings and donative services. The Fathers cele- 
brated their Chapter ; since, when they arrived, it was Easter of the 
Holy Ghost. And having consummated the election, the Religious 
were apportioned to the pueblos and colonies of their administration, 
in the great pueblos of the Humanas, and in those called Pyros and 
Tompiros—which, since there was not a supply of Ministers, had not 
been baptised. The Alms of His Majesty were apportioned among 
these Missions and Doctrinal Schools [Doctrinas] with that which 
appertained to each one. And for the said conversions [were alloted] 
the Fathers Fray Antonio de Arteaga, Preacher; Fray Francisco de 
la Concepcion; Fray Thomas de San Diego, Reader of Theology ; 
Fray Francisco Letrado. Fray Diego de la Fuente, Fray Francisco de 
Azebedo---Priests—[and] Fray Garcia de San Francisco and Fray 
Diego de San Lucas, Lay Religious. The Indians received them with 
glad rejoicings; and preaching to them through the interpreters they 
carried, they instructed and catechized them in the mysteries of our 
holy Faith; those Gentiles begging for the sacrosanct water of 
Baptism [and] thirsting for it, wherein is seen how God giveth 
unto the soul to know through the Baptismal absolution. 

To the nation of the Apaches of Quinia and Manases, went the 
Father Fray Bartholomé Romero, Reader of Theology, and Fray 
Francisco Mufioz, Preacher. And since it was the first expedition 
into that bellicose and warrior Nation, Don Francisco de Sylva,* 


*Governor Francisco Manuel de Silva Nieto. Very little is known of him. He was 
governor of N. Mex. in 1629, but when his term began and when it ended we are not 
aware. Evenhis name has been boggled,and even Bancroft does not get it right— 
evidently being unaware of the two beautiful inscriptions carved on El Morro or 
Inscription Rock by the governor’s expedition to Zuni mentioned below by Fray 
Estévan. A facsimile of one of them was printed in this magazine for August, 
18%, p. 103; and both are given in my Strange Corners of Our Country (The Century 
Co., N. ¥.) pp. 177, 178. They read, translated: 

“ Here passed the Governor Don Francisco Manuel de Silva Nieto, who has al- 
ready subjected the impossible by his indomitable Arm and his Valour, with the 
wagons of the King our Lord; athing which he alone Brought to this Outcome. 
August 9, {One Thousand] Six Hundred and Twenty and Nine. That... . to 
Cuni I passed and carried the Faith.” [that is conducted the missionaries.) 

“ ‘The Most Illustrious Sir and Captain-General of the provinces of New Mexico, 
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Governor of these Provinces, went along escorting them with twenty 
soldiers. Although this precaution was not necessary, because on 
their part [the Apaches] there lacked resistance, and the pleasure 
with which they begged for the Holy Baptism was more than 
enough. 

The Governor having returned to Headquarters [Z/ Real], the 
journey to the Crag of Acoma was arranged, and that to the Prov- 
inces of Zuni [Zui] and Moqui, with ten wagons and 400 cavalry 
horses [caballos de armas], with everything important for the voyage, 
30 soldiers well armed, and much better in spirit and fervor; the 
Father Roque de Figueredo, Fray Francisco de Porras, Fray Andres 
Gutierres, Fray Augustin de Cuellar, Priests; Fray Francisco de 
San Buenaventura and Fray Christoval de la Concepcion, Lay Re- 
ligious. ‘These were accompanied by the Father Custodian and his 
companion, and the Father Solicitor Fray Thomds Manso. This 
journey was begun on the 23rd of June of the same year. They 
arrived at Acoma, which is distant 36 leagues from the vil/a [Santa 
i'é] and Main Camp [ea/] of the Spaniards, its direction [being] to 
the West. Their apprehensions assured a good reception by the 
Indians of the Crag [/ndios Petioles], who spontaneously proffered 
admission. For by force or industry it seems impossible to be able 
to enter because of the inexpugnable situation, since it is a cliff high 
as Mount Amar in Abasia, or as the insuperable steep which Alex- 
ander won from the Scythians. In this stronghold, to reclaim it to 
the Faith, remained the Father Fray Juan Ramirez, Priest, at the 
recognized peril of his life—though his was already disposed and 
offered unto God—among those Barbarians so valiant who in other 
occasions fought so well that the Spaniards experienced, to their 
damage, the valor of their opponents.* 

In quest of the Province of Zuni [Zufii], of which they already 
had news, they went traveling against the West. They passed a 
Mal Pais [‘‘ Bad Lands,” lava flow] of ten leagues of burnt cliffs, 
since by ancient tradition it is said that there burst out, there, a great 
inundation of firet—as we know of some volcanoes of the Indies, Piru, 
Guatemala and Mexico. They arrived at the Province of Zuni, 
distant from the vi//a [Santa Fé) 56 leagues ; and its natives, having 
tendered their good will and their arms, received them with festive 
applause—a thing never [before] heard of in those regions, that so 
intractable and various nations with equal spirit and semblance 
should receive the Frailes of St. Francis, as if a great while ago they 
had communicated with them. From the which it. is gathered as 
evident that God hath already disposed this vineyard for these 
laborers alone. At once the Governor issued an edict that no soldier 
should enter a house of the Pueblo, nor transgress in aggrieving the 
Indians, under the penalty of his life; it being settled that with 


for the King our Lord, passed by here on the return from the pueblos of Zuifii on the 
29th of July of the year 1629. And he put them [the pueblos) at peace at their re- 
quest, they asking his favor as vassals of His Majesty. And anew they gave their 
obedience. All of which he did with the persuasiveness, zeal and prudence, like 
such a most Christian, such a careful and gallant soldier of tireless and (erased) 
memory. .. .” 

These dates indicate either an error in one of them, or that two expeditions were 
made to Zuni in such quick succession that one must have been from some point at 
least as near as Acoma. 

* For Fray Ramirez and the storming of Acoma, see The Spanish Pioneers (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago), p. 125. Acoma and the path by which the missionary 
first climbed to the town are illustrated in the opening article of this number. 

t The famous lava flows of the Cebollita Valley ; see Strange Corners of Our 
Country, p. 183. Perea is perhaps first to mention the Acoma legend of the “ Afio 
de la Lumbre” or Year of Fire. The Indians claim that the eruptions were wit- 
nessed by their ancestors, and there is no reason to doubt the legend. The latest 
flows are geologically recent. 
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suavity and mildness an obstinate mind can better be reclaimed than 
with violence and rigor. This country is placid and fertile, abundant 
in waters, agreeable with green fields, shady with groves of Ilexes 
[Encinos}, Pines [ Pinadbetos), Pifion trees and wild grape vines. All 
those [Indians] of this Colony are very observant of superstitious 
idolatry. ‘They have their Temples with idols of stone and of wood, 
much painted, where they cannot enter, except it be their Priests— 
and these by some trap doors which they have on top of the terrace. 
So likewise they have gods in the mountains [or woods; monfes], 
in the rivers, in the harvests, and in their houses—as is recounted of 
the Egyptians—for they give to each one its particular protection. 
Here they [the Spaniards] saw a notable thing; and it was some 
enclosures of wood, and in them many Rattlesnakes that, vibrating 
their tongues, giving hisses and leaps, are menacing as the fierce 
Bull in the arena. And [our men] desiring to know the object of 
having these serpents imprisoned, they told them that with their 
venom they poisoned their arrows, wherewith the wounds their 
opponents received were irremediable. They live with civilized 
[politico] government; their pueblos with streets and continuous 
houses like those of Spain. The women dress themselves in Cotton, 
and the men in buckskins and hides. The country abounds in maize, 
beans and squashes, with every kind of hunting and other chase. 
And to give that people to understand the veneration due to the 
Priests, all the times that they arrived where/these were, the Governor 
and the soldiers kissed their feet, falling upon their knees, cautioning 
the Indians that they should do the same. As they did; for as much 
as this the example of the superiors can do. 

A house was bought for lodging of the Religious, and at once was 
the first Church of that Province, where the next day was celebrated 
the first mass. And hoisting the triumphal Standard of the Cross, 
possession was taken, as well in the name of the Roman See as in that 
of the Imperial [throne] of Spain. ‘To the first fruits of which there 
succeeded, on the part of the soldiers, a clamorous rejoicing, with 
salvo of arquebuses ; and, in the afternoon, skirmishings and cara- 
colings of the horses. And because the presence of the Governor 
was already more necessary in the Headquarters of the vi//a [Santa 
Fé] than in that place, he arranged to return, wita the Father 
Custodian and his companions. The Father Fray Roque de Figueredo 
pleaded exceedingly to remain there to convert those Gentiles. [He 
is] well known in this Kingdom for his much prudence, virtue and 
letters ; endowed with so many graces, and the principal and most 
necessary [ones] to administer and teach these Indians in the Divine 
worship, as they [now] are. For he is eminent in the Ecclesiastical 
chant, counterpoint and plain; dextrous with the instruments of the 
Chorus, organ, bassoon and cornet; practiced in preaching many years 
in the Mexican [Aztec] tongue and in Matalzinga: of clear under- 
standing and quick to learn whatsoever difficult tongue. Him—while 
he was Definidor of the Province of the Holy Evangel, and a person 
that all that [Province] looked upon with especial love and respect— 
God disposed and fashioned with labors for this conversion (a style 
He observes with His servants). As unto St. Paul, whom with 
violent calling he prepared for Preacher to the peoples. The which 
proves well the words that Christ our Lord saidof St. Paul,* that He 
had shown him the much that it availed to suffer for His holy name. 
The Governor took his leave with the regret due a company so Re- 
ligious and holy. With the Father Fray Roque remained Fray Au- 
gustin de Cuellar, Priest, and Fray Francisco de la Madre de Dios, 
Lay Religious, and three soldiers. The Father Fray Roque convoked 


*So runs the text—a palpable reversal. Paul used such expressions many times— 
e. g., Philippians, 3, 8; II Tim., 2, 12. 
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the Indians of the pueblo—the greatest was called Zibola, [and was] 
the head town of the rest—and, by the interpreters he carried, gave 
the Indians to understand the cause of his coming, which was to free 
them from the miserable slavery of the demon and from the obscure 
darknesses of their idolatry ; and to make them dwellers of yonder 
great House (so they call the Sky), giving them to understand the 
coming of the Son of God to the world. he which they heard with 
much attention, since they were knowing people and of good dis- 
course ; beginning at once to serve the Religious by bringing them 
water, wood and what was necessary. In this prosperous condition 
the affairs of Zuni were going ; whose progress shall be treated soon 
in their place and occasion. 

"| Because this report is very long and will not go on one sheet, it has 
been divided into two; and so the second part, very copious, will come 
out presently after this one. 
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Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J G. Mossin. 

As these pages go to press, the president and architects of the 
Landmarks Club are in Pala to arrange for the repairs necessary to 
the preservation of that picturesque chapel, an asistencia of the 
Mission San Luis Rey. Work is expected to begin at once, that the 
building may be protected against the heavier rainsof the winter. 

At Capistrano, under the careful supervision of Mr. Richard 
Egan, the Ciub is replacing the tile roof over the refectory. It was 
leaking so badly as to endanger the walls. 

There is urgent need of more money to carry on these under- 
takings ; and the Club urges all good Americans to assist. Member- 
ship is $1 per year ; larger donations are welcome in proportion. 

Previously acknowledged, $4,363; new donations, Prest. David 
Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal., $5; $1 each, Chas. Dwight 
Willard, Mrs. Chas. Dwight Willard, Los Angeles ; 5. D. Sweeney, 
Tehama, Cal. ; Miss Stella M. Stiles, Miss Lida Lennon, Chico, Cal, 
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TO LOVE WHAT 'S TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 


Seed) IN THE 





Fe, Cael A LION’S DEN] 


Life is of the little things. Our big events we OT 
come along to, and leave behind; but in and of— 
and too often /or—the trifles, we have our being. 

It is curious how that little modest creature Man, who 
alludes to himself as Lord of Creation, is really become 
the slave of the littlest things in it. 

For instance, if between now and tomorrow every match 
and match factory were swept from off the earth, civiliza- 
tion would stand still. No savage would suffer, but the 
Spoiled Man, who thinks he is Smart, is so subject to the 
easy little sticks that without them he would be helpless to 
create that marvelous element upon which every detail of 
comfort and progress now depends. He would shiver and 
curse and go hungry, and maybe cry, until some rude per- 
son saved his life. Lord of Creation! 


MADE IN 
HEAVEN. 


We boast our big inventions as though they were THE MOTHER 


really basic. But the greatest invention ever made 
by man—an invention as much more profound and 
vital than the locomotive or printing press or telegraph as 
they are more important than a curling iron—was made 
by that unnamed, unwashed, unstitched savage who first 
rapped two accidental stones together; and saw a spark ; 
and made more sparks ; and observed one that fell on dry 
leaves, and grew with the wind, and blossomed into the 
Red Flower—and “‘ felt good” on a cold day, and bit if he 
touched it. He was the greatest benefactor of Man. A 
patent has never been issued since on which his heirs and 
assigns would not have an equitable claim for a royalty. 
Without him there would not be a Home on earth ; nor an 
art, nor a trade ; nor transit, nor Letters, nor governments 
—nor even National Federations of Women’s Clubs. We 
should still be naked, blue, unthatched, carnivorous 
savages, as he was. 


Now the same sort of man that invented Fire 41S eo _ 
I HI 


has never lost the power of it. He can still con- 
jure the Red Flower at will—the most beautiful and 
the most useful thing in all the living world. And even 
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in contact with his Spoiled Brethren, while he uses the 
easy-sticks to light his cigarette, he will not kindle with 
them the birth-fire of his baby, but goes to the sacred 
hearth for the Cacique’s coals. Within a year or so it has 
happened to me to hear perhaps fifty different men, now 
ponderable in our social fabric, relate how, in their hopeful 
youth, they tried to make fire by “rubbing two sticks 
together,” as they had read that the Indians did. But the 
Indians knew how to rub! And I have known some of 
these same men—who handle hundreds of thousands of 
their fellows, and hundreds of millions of their fellows’ 
money—go all day long aching for a smoke, or all night 
shivering in camp, because no one hada match! So sub- 
servient are we become to a sorry little splinter with a 
grain of amorphous phosphorus on the tip! 


And yet the world moved, and men lived and 


50 iE eee loved and made bad history, and women raised bis- 


WE CAN. 





cuits and babies, and nations came up and went 
down before these petty tyrants rose over us. Matches 
were not from everlasting unto everlasting. . They are not 
a century old. It was only in 1805 that fire began to be 
made by chemistry—all you needed, after Prof. Chancel of 
Paris, was a bottle of asbestos saturated in sulphuric 
acid, and some pine splints dipped in sulphur and tipped 
with chlorate of potash and sugar. Friction matches date 
only from 1827, when Walker began making his ‘‘Con- 
greves”—a shilling for a box of 84 with a piece of sand- 
paper to scratch them on. The modern match, with its 
safer form of phosphorus, came along in 1845. 

My father, born in 1825, was telling me a few months 
ago how he had to light the fire in Maryland. They had 
the old tinder-box—a round tin holding a charred linen 
cloth and with a tight cover to smother the linen again. 
Into this tinder he struck sparks with the flint and steel ; 
and when it “bit” he touched to it a cedar splint he had 
split and tipped with sulphur. That is the way we built 
the morning fire, within the memory of one still useful 
American. How many breakfast fires would be lighted 
tomorrow if tonight every other facility were removed and 
beside each stove were placed the tinder-box and flint and 
steel and sulphur dips ? 


Now no one is fool enough to deny that a match 
is a convenience; or that we ought to get all the 
good we can out of conveniences. But the greatest 
convenience in the world is to be independent; and the 
structural trouble with our ‘‘modern conveniences” is that 
they tend to become our modern masters. They are so 
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many and so seductive that instead of serving us they 
rule us. We cannot get along without them—and that is 
servitude. The Lion uses matches—half a gross or so a 
day—but despises them and is not subject tothem. In his 
humble opinion, the most perfect and the most companion- 
able fire-making tool ever invented is the flint-and-steel- 
and-tinder; and its best form the Spanish-American 
mechero—a round wick tinder in a self-smothering tube. 
Under ordinary conditions it lights as quickly as a match 
—and in winds where any match is futile. Any smoker, 
particularly, has found, if he travels much, how fugitive 
is the alleged convenient match. A valise full mzght do 
for a week’s travel. Or there are people who would just 
as soon beg matches from strangers. But one mecha is 
good for a trunk-full of matches, and is as easily replaced 
as one match—maybe. 


Chancing to run out of tinder wick, this summer, ‘°OKING 


amid a penance in the East, the Lion went to buy 

anew one. He verified the metropolis of Chicago 
—every big cigar house, every department store, every 
store alleged to sell supplies for hunters and travelers. All 
in vain. A few elderly men remembered—on being shown 
—having seen such things; a few old men brightened and 
recalled that they used to use them. But in all the Quick- 
est City in America there wasn’t a tinder. So the Lion 
had to get a child’s skipping rope in a department store, 
and a fathom of cotton torching from a ship chandler ; and 
pull out the worthless hempen core of the skip-rope, and 
pull a strand of the cotton into that estimable jacket. 
And not three months later, in the wilderness, several of 
those who had laughed at his quest were glad to ask him 
to ‘‘light that red snake” when their safety-matches were 
useless as snowballs in the Place Other Fellows Go To. 


Perhaps this seems a trivial text from which to MEN 
make a preachment. Notso. Nothing is a trifle 
which takes the Juice out of Men. When aman 
cannot command the most intimate necessity of his kind 
without a nurse’s assistance from the Diamond Match Co., 
it is time for him to take a look at himself. It is fine to 
be a leader of men; but it is even better to be competent 
unto one’s self. For the Lion’s part, if he couldn’t make 
fire without begging pardon of a Match Trust, he would 
take a day off, borrow the wherewithal from some anti- 
quary or some Mexican, and learn to be—in one thing, at 
least—as self-sufficing as the dullest Indian is. We all 
love Mastery—and with reason. But it is a futile thing 
unless, like charity, it begins at home. The man who can 
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sway men, and be invited to pay $25 for a horsehair por- 
trait of himself in every ational Biography, but who 
would freeze to death unless he had a box of parlor matches 
to take care of him—well, if he will stop to think, per- 
haps he will perceive that this is rather small timber for 
the foundation of the bigness he seems to have. 


The Lion doesn’t commend anyone to live with- 
out matches; nor to walk always when there is an 
electric car handy ; nor to get down from the shoul- 
ders of the Past and try to live the world over from its 
foundation in one lifetime. But he does believe very seri- 
ously that the man (or woman) who depends too much on 
the easy circumstance of today, and lets the Man-Muscle 
atrophy for want of use, and becomes helpless and abused 
if robbed for a day of crutches our own grandparents 
didn’t dream of as necessary to enable them to Stand Up— 
makes the worst bargain a human being can make. And 
in a programme of life now unfortunately rather unusual, 
he has seen what he takes to be solid proof of this belief. 
He has seen so many of the flower of our civilization in 
little venturings away from their urban Nurse, and seen 
them so helpless physically and so betrayed mentally—un- 
able to see straight the biggest things God ever did, be- 
cause there were no streets. He has seen—and lately—a 
very few city people whose heads were higher than their 
stomachs; who could endure gladly what was “‘discom- 
fort’ compared to the Waldorf-Astoria, (but would have 
been luxury to their own grandfathers) for the sake of 
such intellectual thrill. But he has seen some of “the 
loveliest people that ever were”—at home-—so lost in a 
child’s camping-trip that he had tosay: “‘Gentlemen, if 
my wife were such a baby, I’d spank her, So Help Me!” 


There is neither exaggeration nor sensationalism 
in Mr. Lukens’s ** The Peril of the Sierra Madre,” 


EYES: printed upon another page. It is a sober and ex- 








pert statement, by a man of that rarest of types—a really 
Good Citizen. We snuffle the phrase to mean almost any- 
one who refrains from arson and perjury ; we underline it 
for the man who hands out a double-eagle to the canvass- 
ing committee or shines in Good Government mass-meet- 
ings. But there should be some special term for the man 
who devotes himself to serving the commonwealth in the 
larger things which the average stall-fed ‘‘Good Citizen” 
never dreams of. Mr. Lukens is of those Benemeritos. 
He has been at work actively for years, personally, unsel- 
fishly and at his own expense, trying to save a great heri- 
tage for a lot of people of whom not one in fifty knows 
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enough to thank him. He has done more than any other 
one man to check and prevent the ruinous forest fires which 
have ravaged our mountain chain, and to reforest the 
burnt areas. He has been the most effective agent in 
stirring the government to aid in these critically necessary 
works. He deserves a monument in and from Southern 
California—and the best monument to him would be an 
epidemic of common sense and foresight among his fellow- 
citizens 

The forestation of the superb range which backbones 
Southern California is literally vital. Unless we do some- 
thing to protect our watershed, and do it soon, the whole 
region will become uninhabitable. If our boasted intelli- 
gence is worth anything, it might as well be applied here. 

A thousandth part of the energy and interest we have 
devoted in a couple of years to losing money in oil, a tithe 
of the mental strain that is now devoted to reverent dis- 
cussions of the Fakir of East Aurora, and of the Influence 
of Greek Art on the Minds of Those Who Haven’t Any— 
would save our mountains and keep them safe. We would 
realize that the murderers, batterers and sneak-thieves, for 
whose discouragement we maintain a legal machinery that 
costs hundreds of thousands annually, are cheap and trivial 
criminals compared with those who menace our watershed. 
Persons who wilfully or carelessly start fires in our forests 
should be sent to the penitentiary for not less than one 
year—or to the idiot asylum for life. They would be, if 
we realized the harm they do us. But all the average citi- 
zen remembers about mountains is that they are hard to 
climb. He forgets that God made them On Purpose, and 
that they have something to do even with business. 

It is not a local disease. Americans are notoriously the 
most careless people in the world about their. forests—and 
careless, in such case, means stupid. In maturer countries 
they have learned that a forest is a treasure ; but here God 
spends His time for a hundred years to build a noble tree— 
or a thousand to make a forest—and along comes a fool 
with an ax or a scoundrel with a match, and undoes it in 
hour. There are thousands of Californians, alas, who 
read club papers, and occupy the chief seats in the Syna- 
gogue, and thrust out their chests in the business world, 
but so naked of sense and feeling that they would just as 
soon murder a tree as not--even out here, where natural 
trees are so few. But they will have to learn something. 
They may not care for the contempt of thoughtful people ; 
but they will care when “hard times ” come—and hard 
times will come here within a decade, unless we pretty 
widely abandon our present stupidity. Since the ladies 
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are about the only intellectual people left, suppose they try 
their Clubs upon the heads of the community to some pur- 
pose of real good. In this cool weather the usual topics of 
discussion will keep, meantime. 


It is evident that there are strong subterranean 
forces at work to break down the barrier which for 
a generation this country has maintained against 
Chinese immigration. There is more than a remote 
danger that the Exclusion Act, now about to expire, may 
not be renewed. ‘There would be ‘“‘a great deal in it” for 
a good many people if our doors were opened to unre- 
stricted immigration from China; and those people are 
moving to secure it. Of course the Chinese want to come. 
It is money to them. Of course the vast transportation 
interests want them to come. It is money tothem. And 
a great many employers of labor would profit. But the 
country as a whole has to “pay the freight,” and the 
country cannot afford it. 

The old days and the old bitternesses are gone—the hot 
passions and violences of word and deed in that long, stub- 
born fight of a dozen years to restrict John. There are no 
more Sandlotters nor Kearneys. Even in California, which 
made the national fight, and which was and is most 
directly concerned, all the old race-hatred has died out. 
Relieved of imminent peril, we have lived soberly with 
John and know him as he is—a quiet, rather human, 
steady-going, effective person without whom it would be 
eminently inconvenient todo. He has won a good deal of 
esteem in this 20-years’ trial, limited. Not even the hoodlum 
pulls his queue, nowadays; and when we have a President 
to receive or a fiesta to make, we invite John to participate 
—and his half-mile of the procession, aflame with silks and 
gold, is the gem of the function. But all this is because 
we do not have too much of a good thing. Just enough 
John is as admirable as fire in a cookstove, but we take 
pains with our flues that the fire may not spread to the 
woodwork. 


The arguments in favor of an open door are very 
near the mouth—and, to such as think with their 


DOOR. 


TUR. : ; Nee: 
eee emotions, very satisfactory. This is the Land of 


the Free and the Home of the Brave, an Asylum for the 
Oppressed, and soon. Zyrgo—but there is no ‘‘ Therefore” 
about it. A man might as well come to a cider-mill and 
say: ‘I haven’t any apples, but I’ve a thousand acres of 
potatoes spoiling on my hands. It’s your business to take 
them. Aren’t potatoes as good as apples? Didn’t the 
same God make both ?” 
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Doubtless He did. But we in the United States are look- 
ing for something that can be made into cider. Almost any 
apples will do—big, flat, sweet ones, mean, little, sour 
ones, green apples, and apples pretty far gone. But they 
have to be apples. 


Now the sober judgment of all thoughtful men 
who know the facts is that too much Chinaman 
will not digest well in a republic; not because he 
is yellow, not because he is foreign, not wholly because 
he is cheap. But because he sf/ays foreign. He does not 
become a citizen. He is not assimilated, and he is not 
assimilable. He has no home, no wife, no child—and is 
prone to the vices of the homeless man. He is a conven- 
ience but a drain. He sends most of his money out of 
the country; and at last his bones follow his money. As 
for his heart, it is never here at all. Now the United 
States was never meant for people who do not think it good 
enough to be buried in. It can—and does—swallow and 
digest the most incongruous and the most unpromising 
elements. The poorest Hungarians, Poles, Italians, be- 
come Americans—still ignorant, brutal, raw, but in the 
clutch of those wonderful gastric juices of a Government 
Of the People, By the People, For the People. Hopeless 
as they look, they do digest. They become more American 
than they came; their children become more American yet. 
They come to stay. And they have children. 

The Chinaman does not come to stay. He comes to go 
as soon as he can afford to. He has no children—and if 
he does, in the one case of a thousand—they are Chinese 
children; pretty, picturesque, dear, but irreconcilably alien. 


Now, to people who think, that is enough. 
republic—nor any republic—cannot afford either of 
the two horns of the dilemma. It cannot afford a 
class of non-assimilable aliens nor a class of hired serfs. 
It cannot afford a considerable population unwilling to live 
and die here. It cannot afford any large element which 
neither votes nor breeds. It cannot afford a large class 
that sends all its savings out of the country. It could not 
afford Germans whose bones should lie uneasy till they got 
back to Germany. It is a country where every man must 
be At Home—not an exile for wages. It is a country 
which has paid twice as many lives and thrice as many 
millions as any other country ever spent to find out that it 
had been a fool, to get rid of the most convenient alien that 
ever came to it—and it is still paying through the nose for 
that lesson. 

Least of all can California afford to be overrun with 
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homeless aliens. The greatest curse of the State, econ- 
omically, is enormous holdings of land. ‘They are possible 
with servile labor. They will be impossible when Amer- 
ican boys have achance. Is there any man so ignorant he 
needs to be told which is the better allotment. of 100,000 
acres, so far as the welfare of the State is concerned—one 
owner or a corporation; 1,000 vagrant hirelings ‘* bunk- 
ing” in haymows or “‘shacks” (for the Chinese have to 
have better quarters on our ranches than Americans get) 
—or, on the other hand, ten thousand little farms of ten 
acres each, each owned and occupied by an American 
family? Which makes the better community ? Which 
adds more to the assessment roll of the State and to the 
strength of the nation ? 


As Christmas draws near, possibly there are a 


OF ea cow, few of us who will stop long enough to think what 
" itmeans. It israthera pity that with so many 


law-abiding persons the real Christmas Spirit has become 
forgotten. It isthe most beautiful of festivals—the only 
festival in the calendar whose central thought is to make 
others happy—but in our modern practice it is largely vul- 
garized to a mere perfunctory giving of gifts to people who 
don’t need them but do expect them. And they are gener- 
ally people who can Do Us Good. 

The Lion is not a religious person in any ecclesiastical 
sense. But he would be mighty sorry to be without some 
sort of a religion that can respect what is respectable— 
and the Christmas Spirit is one of the most respectable 
things now in danger to become extinct. On all sides he 
sees cynical babies too ‘“‘smart” to believe in Santa Claus, 
poor little heirs of poor little elders who cannot understand 
that beautiful myth—or that such a myth is truer than any 
cash balance. And he is sorry for these. Such as do not 
know how to live are even bigger fools than they who do 
not know how to die; and to live or die decently one has to 
believe a few things that are not in the multiplication- 
table. 

While we are Christmasing, why forget those who need 
our thorght? The Babies do—and we are not so like to 
forget us to spoil them. But there are others. 

In this richest and happiest section of a rich and happy 
nation, we have several hundred Original Americans to 
whom this December brings no joy. It is the stated month 
for evicting them—by the law of our half-read Supreme 
Court—from the home their fathers have lived in for cen- 
turies. I mean the Indians of Warner’s Ranch, whose 
case has been set forth here. 

We are enjoying their country; they are about to be 
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kicked out of it. Our assessment roll runs up into the 
hundred millions; they are a sight of starvation. We 
have such homes and such luxuries as our own fathers never 
dreamed of ; they are about to lose the shabby huts they 
love, and to have no homes whatever. Are we “ well 
enough off "—in heart or pocket—to spare them a little 
Christmas ? Or are we not ? 

Anyone who thinks we are, can send contributions of 
money, or of really useful articles, prepaid, to Rev. H. B. 
Restarick, San Diego, Cal., who is an active worker in the 
present movement to do something permanent for these 
shamefully misused people. And the Lion does not be- 
lieve anyone’s own Christmas will taste worse for having 
remembered them. 

In the October number acknowledgement was made of 
receipt of $65 from a friend for permanent aid of these 
Mission Indians. R. H. Shoemaker, of Pasadena, Cal., 
now adds $5 to this fund. 


With every day that goes over our heads it be- "RE 
comes plainer that we have stumbled upon that 
extraordinary phenomenon, a President who Pre- 
sides. Perhaps nothing could remind us more vividly how 
far our politics have drifted from the old anchorage than 
our surprise at reading the new news. For this is just 
what Washington would have done, if there had been in 
his time any politician with brass enough to request him 
to do what we have come to expect the presidents to be 
asked. But Washington is a long way back—and the poli- 
ticians are equally ‘* forward.” 

But here is the President of the United States telling 
the reverend Senators that he won’t appoint a man they 
recommend unless he’s fit to be appointed! The face of 
him! What does he think we elect Presidents for, except 
to pay the dirty debts of Congress ? What does he imagine 
we vote for Senators for, except to reward their heelers ? 
The man must think that principles haven’t changed since 
he was a Police Commissioner. 

Well, he can afford to think so, and we can afford to have 
him. Americans are pretty careless ; but they really pre- 
fer decent government—and in their hearts they know what 
it is, no matter how they may have let indecent politics 
prosper. And they love a Man. ‘They admire a president 
with a soul of hisown. They will forgive almost any- 
thing to that sort of a person. And the more stubborn he 
is (with reasonable tact) inreminding the politicians what 
this government is really for, the more solidly he will have 
at his back the American people. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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In New York this last summer a 
, very famous magazine editor (who 

me a had not known enough to accept the 
-S greatest wild-animal literature ever written in 
America) said to me, as if in excuse for his 
wasted opportunity : ‘‘ Don’t you think Seton-Thompson exaggerates 
the beasts ?’”” To which the only polite reply I could make was, in 
effect: ‘‘ Doubtless, to a person whose only example of natural history 
is the Tammany Tiger. But if you would get Out Doors once you 
would discover that God also has exaggerated. Seton knows Nature 
and tells it; you don’t know Nature, and are astounded when it is 
brought to you.’’ And other remarks as unaccustomed. The truth 
of the matter is that Mr. Seton not only knows, he can prove he 
knows. ‘The extraordinary beauty of his telling—and it takes a poet 
to interpret the Mother of all poets—is by now well enough known 
toa very large audience ; but the vital thing is that itis true. Mr. 
Seton has his documents by the cord—not modern New York mems. 
of stolen smartnesses, but veritable data, sketches from life and 
notes of fact. His work is on such lines as the modern scientific 
student follows—I know personally his procedure and hope to be able 
to judge of it. And some feeling of this has gone abroad; so that 
it is known for an event when this earnest man puts forth a new 
book. 

His latest volume, Lives of the Hunted, is worthy of its prede- 
cessors in physical beauty and unique value and charm of content— 
though it includes some of his less mature work. But such stories as 
“Krag, the Kootenay Ram,”’ ‘‘Chink,’’ and particularly ‘‘ Tito, the 
story of the Coyote that learned how’’—these have in English litera- 
ture no parallels except in this man’s own work. For certain rhe- 
torical reasons I cannot count this volume a classic—as Wild Animals 
I Have Known unquestionably is—but no one else in the Three 
Americas has written anything in its sort at once so true and so 
beautiful. From almost any point of view this book is worth 99 per 
cent. of the novels of the year. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-7 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1.75, net. 


A poem and a prophecy all in one—and above all, and 
rarer than all, a true book about the West—John C. Van 
Dyke’s 7he Desert should be read by every Westerner who 
has mind enough to care to know something of God’s Country. Dr. 
Van Dyke is a very typical Easterner of the taller sort—grown by 
emergence to the spaces; a lover of Nature and a gentle interpreter 
of her; and of a rare eloquence in her despised behalf. Perhaps not 
many of us realize now how unfamiliar Nature has become to the 
overwhelming majority of Americans—whose fathers knew her at 
least by sight. And the man who can nudge this incubator genera- 


tion so courteously sia so forcibly as Dr. Van Dyke does, merits our 
gratitude. 

His theme in this volume (a sequel ‘“‘Study in Natural Appear- 
ances’”’ 


to his Nature for lis Own Sake) is the Southwestern 
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Desert-—the Mojave-Colorado—the loneliest and most beautiful area 
onearth. Ina dozen chapters, all beautifully written and nearly all 
well-taken, the author describes the build, the color, the life— 
and the lack-life—the terror and the charm of this bewitched 
land. It is but honest to admit that he has astonished this reviewer 
—who knows a little of the desert and was not looking for its poet 
just yet. One learns by bitter proof to distrust beforehand the book 
on the West; it is not the least victory of Dr: Van Dyke that he has 
in his own case wholly overcome this prejudice. 

The giant cactus is not “ properly Saguaro’’ but Zahuaro; there is 
not a ‘horizontal line’? in the desert—nor have I seen one in God’s 
creation. I doubtif Dr. Van Dyke ever found any “‘ agate beads”’ on 
the desert. If he ‘‘has not seen the flowers that grow on the 
waste after the rains’’ luck has been against him. I have seen that 
same desert so carpeted that in five hundred miles I do not believe my 
horse made one step which did not crush a wildflower—precious, tiny 
ephemera, born of the rain, sprung swift as the dragon’s teeth of 
Cadmus to their full stature of two or three inches, wiped off the 
slate perhaps ina fortnight by that inevitable sun—but, while they 
lasted, such a tapestry as doubtless never covered any other land on 
earth. 

But the blemishes in Dr. Van Dyke’s book are wonderfully few; 
and its virtues are many and great. Almost wholly from the es- 
thetic side, and scant in touch of the historic side—the fact and the 
fashion of the heroism that has watered that desert with such blood 
as little runs in human veins nowadays—the book is thus far the first 
classic of the desert, and will have further reference in these pages. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.25. 


Just why James Jeffrey Roche, a cordial and welcome A PIRATE 
writer otherhow, should have felt prepared to “‘do’’ the VERSUS 
Byways of War, The Story of the Filibusters, someone HISTORY. 


other than this reviewer must say. For I do not know. The book 
is not historical nor judicial, so far as concerns Walker, its supreme 
text. It is peppered with ignorances of Spanish and Spanish Amer- 
ica; and all in all it is not done with the conscience we think we have 
a right to expect of Mr. Roche. They were not buccaneers—by 
three-score years—‘ who first sailed round the world.’’ Sebastian de 
Elcano first performed that little feat--though the Encyclopedia 
Britannica never heard of the gentleman, as he was not English. 
Mr. Roche’s dictum as to the Spanish policy toward the Indians is 
ignorant and British. What sort of French name “ Raoulx’”’ may 
be, the Canadians who now possess Boston can doubtless tell; but 
even we Western ignoramuses know the butchery of Spanish in 
“Santa Ana’’ (the Mexican dictator who made an exception and 


sported an extra N), ‘“‘San Vincente,” ‘‘Monté,’”’ ‘“‘ rancherio,” 
** Poco Tiempe,”’ “‘D’ Avila,” ‘‘ Puntas Arenas,’’ ‘* Jose,’’ “‘ Munoz,”’ 
** Alerté*”’ “‘ Don Salazar,’’ ‘“‘ consegrada,’’ and many other blunders 


which disfigure these pages. The ‘‘new town” of Panama is not 
‘three miles inland,’ but so insistent on tidewater that the most 
notable feature of it is its sea-wall. Amncho does not mean “ easy,’’ 
nor does Angosto mean ‘“‘hard.’’ In general, Mr. Roche’s notions of 
Spanish-America are musty. As for the pirate Walker, history has 
pretty fairly fixed his status. He meant well. So did Jefferson 
Davis. ‘Their misfortune was that the laws of God and man dis- 
agreed with them. Mr. Roche has it in him,I am sure, to write 
better books. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Doctors we have, and diseases, and of both too many— INFLAMED 
since neither do enough diseases finish the doctors, nor AS TO THEIR 
doctors enough conclude the diseases. Perhaps one medico CITIES. 
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unusual and suggestive essay. ‘‘ Newyorkitis’”’ is a sweeping term 


of the Urban Appendix in man. In a word, it is the disease of those 
who know no better than to live in great cities—a sort of paresis, as 
this veteran New York physician more than once points out. His 
description of its pathologies is eminently entertaining, and very ' 
far from flippant. Perhaps it is doctor-like that he prescribes pallia- 
tives and antipyrines instead of a radical cure. A layman might 
give the city-dweller a more ¢rastic prescription: 


Get Out. 
But the book is as useful as it is interesting. The Grafton Press, 
New York. 
THE RECORD Dignity and a quiet elegance mark the outward form of 


OF A 


PURE LIFE. son, and the biographer has done his work in fashion rather 
commensurate. Calm, just and judicious, well-ordered and compre- 
hensive, there is no reasonable doubt that this will last as the stand- 
ard “‘ Life” of that strange, almost disembodied spirit whose candle 
has shone so bravely in a naughty world. Indeed, it is in many ways 
a model of what a biography should be, not only by its equity but by 
the patience and aptness with which it has selected from Stevenson’s 
own words so much of the telling of the story. The unspeakable 
pathos of that unequal existence, the vicissitudes of. the fire-like 
spirit in its shabby tenement; the joy of life in the body of that 
death, the good cheer amid what should have crushed a robuster 
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to each infirmity—the best medico, of course—would be enough ; 
certainly one disease to each doctor were an elegant sufficiency. 

But under the most unmerciful category we should still have to re- 
tain John H. Girdner, M. D.—and should preserve him gladly. For 
if he has not invented, he has diagnosed, a new disease, whose 
victims are counted by the million. Newyorkitis is the title of his 
book ; and this inspiration is well carried out in the 164 pages of an 


which includes Bostonitis, Chicagoitis, and every other inflammation 





Graham Balfour’s two-volume Life of Robert Louis Steven- 





frame, the fairly Greek poise of this unquenchable soul, the unearth- 


liness and yet the concurrent humanity of this nature rather elfin 


than man—these are well and seriously given to be known. In this 


day of pictures one might wish more illustrations than two portraits 


and a map in over 500 octavo pages. Foolish pictures are a sin; but 


illustrations which illustrate are a duty. For example’s sake it would 
have been well to include, in the chapter on Stevenson’s sorry year in 
California, the scenes he touched. We might even have had the pic- 
turesque Simoneau, whose little inn at Monterey is so exalted by 
Stevenson [see this magazine for Nov., 1900, p. 325] ; and as much 
is true of all the other scenes with which he was associated—in Great 
Britain, in America, and in the South Seas. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘Two vols., $4 net. 


FROM A 
POSITIVIST 


VIEW-POINT. United States last spring, have been published under the 
title of George Washington and Other American Addresses. 'The range 
of subjects is wide—from the character and literary work of King 
Alfred to an estimate of the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
somewhat at odds with that of the clamorous “ prosperity’ 
shriekers. Mr. Harrison’s rank as student of history and leader 
of positivist thought in England is too secure—and too well earned— 

to need the assurance of any critic that what he says is worth hear- 

ing and heeding. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.75.—C. A. M. 


Cc. F. L. 


Ten addresses given by Frederic Harrison before various 
clubs, colleges and universities, during his visit to the 
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Among the oldest and most popular of the world’s stories THE 
is that of the Master Thief—the man who pits his own wit, ENTERPRISING 
resource, and reckless courage against the organized forces BURGLAR. 
of society and takes what he wants from between the paws of its 
watch-dogs. Mr. Hornung’s Ra/fies is of this type, and not the least 
attractive. Those who have followed his fortunes and foreseen the 
inevitable disaster will be glad that he does not meet his fate at the 
hands of any catch-poll, but gallantly and on the battle-field. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.—C. A. M. 


After all, even the most brilliant and daring of the old- THE 
time nimble-fingered gentry were but petty rogues and their MODERN 
gains too trifling to count. The Kings of the Craft do DUVAL. 
things on a larger scale today; nor, rightly considered, does the lack 
of hazard to their personal safety detract from the credit due them. 
Indeed we recognize their greater merit by inventing new titles of 
honor in place of ‘“‘thieves,’’ “‘highwaymen,” “‘swindlers,” and 
the like, and speak of ‘‘ promoters,"’ “ politicians,’ ‘“‘ financiers ”’ 
and ‘“‘trust-magnates.’”’ In Zhe Autocrats, Charles K. Lusk has 
drawn a powerful picture of a modern Knight of the Road. His 
victims are a city-full at once, his accomplices are the men chosen by 
the people to protect them. He buys a newspaper or a Common 
Council with equal ease and readiness; and so far from fearing halter 
or prison-cell, he looks confidently forward to a seat in the United 
States Senate. The pity of it is that the story is so true a picture— 
in essentials, if not in detail and circumstance. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York; C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50.—C. A. M. 


That William Barry is a scholarly and cultivated gentle- A TALE 


man, of keen insight, broad sympathy and admirably blended OF THE 
wit and humor would a — clearly enough from his latest FAMINE. 
book, Zhe Wizard’s Knot. That he is Catholic priest, doctor of 


divinity, even professor of theology, would never be guessed by those 
who know him only through his stories. The scene of this one is Ireland, 
and the time the black famine-year of ’46. The tale grips one from 
the first paragraph and the interest never flags. The dialogue fairly 
sparkles, yet is never strained or improbable. Altogether it is a book 
one would not willingly have missed reading. The Century Co., 
New York. $1.50.—C. A. M. 


The wealthy villain in /ustice To The Woman ‘dines THE 
sumptuously on port wine and soft-shelled crabs,’’ while MEAT HE 
‘“*the woman who should be his wife eats crusts dipped in FEEDS ON. 
tea.”” Ashe richly deserves, he loses his money as well as his diges- 
tion, and when he finally offers to make the wronged woman his wife 
she declines, even though he “should bring all the licenses and all 
the preachers in Border City.”” A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 
—C. A.M. 


Quite the right sort of a boy’s book—clean, wholesome, ‘THE 
with plenty of stirring action, and successful achievement GOLDEN 
at the end of it—is Elizabeth Gerberding’s Zhe Golden CHIMNEY.”’ 
Chimney. The boy hero, with some inspiration from a girl cousin, 
some assistance from more experienced heads and hands and with 
no more obstacles than are good for him, extracts a nest-egg for 
fortune from an abandoned smelter. Readers of this magazine will 
remember Mrs. Gerberding’s recent story—shorter and in a different 
vein—in these pages. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. $1.00 net. 
—C. A. M. 
Ray Stannard Baker saw a great variety of personsand FROM 
things in Germany, from the Kaiser and Ernst Haeckel to KAISER TO 
the recruit in the army, and from the Reichsanstalt to the BEER MUGS. 
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wooden beer-mugs, and has told of them entertainingly in Seen in 
Germany. He has the eye and the style of the better type of news- 
paper man. ‘The book is attractive to the eye, barring a few gross 
Saeadess in proof- a McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $2.00 
net, $2.15 postpaid.—C. A. M. 
HOW TO “He who cies desires any worthy attainment can 
GET WHAT gain it, if he unites that desire with perfect faith that the 
YOU WANT. good he wishes will come to him.’’ Floyd B. Wilson’s 
Paths to Power is devoted partly to expansion, demonstration and il- 
lustration of this theme; partly to specific directions for coming into 
such control over one’s own forces and such harmony with the Infi- 
nite as shall bring his best ideals within the grasp of each one. The 
essays show wide reading, earnest and profound thought and the 
power of convincing statement. Grant Mr. Wilson’s premises, and 
his conclusions are not to be avoided. R.C. Fenno & Co., New York. 
$1.00.—C. A. M. 
GooD Vivid, dramatic, life-like and stirring are most of Frank 
RAILROAD H. Spearman’s ten stories of railroad life on the mountain 
STORIES. division of a Western railroad, now collected under the title 
of Held For Orders. If no one would write for publication until he 
knew his field—and his characters—as Mr. Spearman does, there 
would be fewer publishers and much ‘cause for thankfulness. Jay 
Hambridge’s drawings are as convincing as photographs. Even so 
must have looked ‘‘ Terza’”’ and ‘‘Shackley”’’ and “ Jimmie the 
Wind” and the rest of them, and no otherwise. McClure, Phillips 
& Co., New York. $1.59.—C. A. M. 
AGAIN In The Tempting of Father Anthony, George Horton draws 
HORTON an entertaining picture of life among the peasantry of 
AND GREECE. modernGreece. The local color is convincing and judiciously 
applied, while the fun—albeit somewhat of the rough-and-tumble 
order—is amusing. So long as the temptations of the would-be 
saint are engineered by mere devils, he overcomes them valiantly, 
but when a real woman tries her hand he promptly succumbs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.—C. A. M. 
WOMEN From her wide study of the records of the past, Amelia 
AND THE Gere Mason has emerged with the conclusion that “‘ other 
PAST. women have been as clever as we are, and as strong, if not 
individually stronger ; many have been as good, a few perhaps have 
been more wicked than most of us; and the majority have hada 
great deal more to complain of.”” Her Woman Jn the Golden Ages is 
mainly a sympathetic study of the character and accomplishment of 
the women whose names have come down to us from three “ golden 
ages ’’—-those of Greece, Rome and the Renaissance. It seems clear 
that, even as now, women were then quite up to the deserts of the 
Rest of Us. The Century Co., New York. $1.80 me/.—C. A. M. 
js Eyes to see, patience to wait, wit to understand, and the gift of 
telling—these are some of Dallas Lore Sharp’s endowments. His 
Wild Life Near Home, (‘‘ home” in this instance being a corner of 
southern New Jersey) will be a treat to every nature-lover—and 
might even aid in the conversion of the unregenerate. Bruce Hors- 
fall’s artistic and truthful illustrations add much to the charm of the 
text. The volume as a whole is an admirable specimen of book- 
making ‘“‘asis.’”” The Century Co., New York. $2 met. 

No better peg on which to hang a tale of adventure has been found 
than Henry of Navarre. Hamilton Drummond has chosen him as 
the player who moves A King’s Pawn. Ambition, revenge and fealty 
are the master passions in this stirring tale, love entering barely at 
all. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. 
$1.50.—C. A. M. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


Is Theodore Roosevelt tobe; a genuine Irrigation Presi- AN IRRI- 
dent—one who will make the reclamation of the «rid public GATION 


lands a leading policy of his administration? ‘«c is persist- 

ently reported, apparently on the (best authorizy, that he will give 
conspicuous recognition to this cause in bi« first message to Con- 
gress. In that case, we shall have a new yve'ional issue and the men 
of the West are perfectly certain t'.: ii will gain in prominence 
until it shall finally become triumphant and add a new and brilliant 
page to the country’s history. Just how far the President will go in 
his first recommendation remains to be seen, but he was clearly on 
record in favor of national irrigation nearly a year before he came to 
the Presidency, and this fact alone is sufficient to encourage the 
friends of the movement te bring their measures forward with re- 
doubled energy next winter. The presence of a friendly, mind in the 
White House brings/to the old soldiers of the cause—the Old Guard 
of Irrigation—a joy which it would be quite impossible to express. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, looking back over his career at the age of 
eighty, advised young men as follows: ‘‘ Choose some true but un- 
popular cause and give your full strength to it if you would know 
what life’s victories are.”” Never was there a truer cause than this 
one which makes for the economic independence of future millions. 
Never was there one with less popularity ten years ago. The young 
men who took it up at that time, and earlier, are beginning to feel 
that they may possibly live to “‘know what life’s victories are.” 
This is an appropriate time to review the history of the movement 
since it became an organized force in the life of our times, and to 
consider the various steps by which it has risen to its present com- 
manding position. Such a review may be useful to many readers of 
these pages who have become interested in the subject only during 
the past three or four years. 


PRESIDENT. 


The first session of the National Irrigation Congress as- HOW THE 
sembled at Salt Lake City in September, 1891. The formal CAUSE 


call was issued by Arthur L. Thomas, then Governor of 

Utah, but the movement was actually born one wintry day on the 
bridge which spans the Platte; River at Ogalalla, Nebraska. The 
year of 1890 was a disastrous one in the Corn Belt. The crops had 
been burned up by the sun which poured down from. skies of brass 
and by hot winds that came out of the South like the breath of a 


WAS BORN. 
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furnace. Men had prayed for rain and indulged in fasting and 
humiliation, but the rain came not. Finally, it occurred to some one 
that it would be better to stop praying and begin to dig ditches to 
turn the rivers upon the soil. Thus was born a movement in 
Nebraska which revolutionized the economic character of the west- 
ern half of that State. This movement held its first meeting at Red 
Willow, which was followed by others throughout the western 
counties. After a very enthusiastic meeting at Ogalalla some of the 
leaders strolled out upon the long bridge over the Platte and fell to 
discussing the possibilities of a new national movement which 
should save half a continent for civilization. The matter took 
shape at a State convention held at Lincoln in the spring of 1890. 
A committee was appointed to enlist support and arrange for the 
first national gathering. ‘This committee induced Governor Thomas 
to issue a call inviting the various States, cities, counties, commer- 
cial and agricultural bodies to send delegates to Salt Lake in the 
early autumn of 1891. And there was launched a movement which 
has finally developed a new national issue and now counts among its 
supporters the President of the United States. 


THE Before consenting to issue the call for the Congress, 
wow Governor Thomas consulted many leading public men 
* throughout the West for the purpose of ascertaining whether 

there was any proposition upon which they could be united. He 
found such a proposition in the plan of having the general govern- 
ment cede the entire public domain, except mineral lands, to the 
several States in which they are situated. Hence, he shaped his 
call to thisend. The frankly avowed object of the convention was 
to consider the advisability of this policy of wholesale cession. A 
more representative body than that which came together at Salt 
Lake has seldom been assembled in the West. From California, 
among others, came C. C. Wright, W. H. Mills, John P. Irish, Will 
S. Green, M. M. Estee, L. M. Holt ; from Nevada, Senator Stewart 
and Francis G. Newlands; from Montana, W. A. Clark, Governor 
Toole, A. C. Botkin and other foremost citizens ; from Wyoming, 
Senators Warren and Carey, Elwood Mead, Andrew Gilchrist, J. A. 
Johnston; from Colorado, Platt Rogers, then Mayor of Denver, 
some of the prominent men of Greeley, and many others conspicuous 
in the industrial life of the State; from Kansas, James S. Emery 
and J. W. Gregory; from Utah, Wilford Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, 
C. C. Goodwin. These are but a few of many names composing 
what was really an unusually brilliant gathering. Ten States and 
Territories were represented. Governor Thomas opened the conven- 
tion with a felicitous speech, in which he set forth the importance of 
irrigation in connection with future development, and explained his 
action in outlining a definite proposition in his call for the meeting. 
During the three days in which the convention sat, there was but one 
topic discussed, and it brought out a series of very able speeches. 
At the conclusion, a resolution was adopted demanding that the 
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arid public domain be transferred to the States. The action was 
practically, if not quite, unanimous. There can be no doubt that it 
represented the best sentiment of the West at the time. But some 
wonderful things have happened during the last ten years. 

It is a matter of historical interest, at least, toconsider THE 
this policy of cession, even though it is now abandoned by 
nearly all who advocated it in 1891. At that time no one 
dreamed of public irrigation works to be built by the nation. Caili- 
fornia had recently entered upon a policy of public works constructed 
by districts, and there were doubtless many who looked to reclama- 
tion by means of great reservoirs and canals to be created by the 
States. But that Uncle Sam himself could be induced to look upon 
irrigation as a legitimate part of his general scheme of internal im- 
provements, no one then thought or believed, so far as the writer is 
aware. Itmust be remembered that at that time private irrigation 
enterprise was extremely active and had encountered no serious set- 
back. Men saw fortunes in the work of conducting water to public 
lands so that they could be settled under existing laws. Public senti- 
ment gave every encouragement to such undertakings. It was not 
realized that such private enterprise might prove unprofitable to the 
capital employed, or that there were dangers to the community in 
this form of development. Everybody wanted the lands watered 
and settled without delay. Capital seemed eager for the work. It 
was believed that if each State controlled the public lands within its 
borders, it could readily arrange for their speedy reclamation on lines 
attractive alike to investors and to settlers. This would give an 
enormous impulse to business throughout the West and open new 
outlets for the nation’s surplus population. Furthermore, this policy 
of self-reliance would command the approval of the East, and could 
therefore be carried out with very little delay. At that early time, 
however, the inadequacy of existing local water laws was keenly 
realized, and the managers of the movement strove earnestly to 
unite all the States upon a uniform code similar to that of Wyoming. 


After the adjournment of the Salt Lake Congress two MEMORABLE 
years elapsed before another was held. During this time LOS ANGELES 
the plan of ceding the lands developed strenuous opposition, CONGRESS. 
particularly in California. The strongest newspapers in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles bitterly assailed it as a land-grabbing scheme. 

They declared that the big irrigation companies, aided and abetted 
by the railroads, were bent on getting possession of the people’s 
heritage, and that Western legislatures simply could not be trusted to 
avert such a calamity. The Congress which assembled at Los An- 
geles in October, 1893, was very largely composed of Californians, 
with representatives of the seven southern counties predominating. 
The sentiment was overwhelmingly opposed to the plan of cession. 
But the result was a compromise. The platform declared that the 
irrigation problem ‘“‘is national in its essence ;”’ then provided for 
the appointment of five commissioners in each State, acting under 


CESSION 
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the authority of the Irrigation Congress, to make a thorough canvass 
of public sentiment and render full reports at the next year’s conven- 
tion. It was believed that with such reports as a basis a definite 
policy could be formulated which would represent deliberate and 
well-considered conclusions. But it may be truthfully said that the 
Los Angeles Congress gave birth to the first public sentiment in 
favor of national irrigation works. Lionel A. Sheldon was chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions and one of the leading figures 
of the convention. In an impassioned speech he declared: ‘‘ Speak- 
ing for myself, I want to say that I do not believe this problem can 
ever be solved until the nation constructs reservoirs and canals to 
reclaim the public domain.’’ This was received with a storm of ap- 
plause. From that moment public sentiment veered away from the 
idea of cession and began to point unmistakably in the direction of 
outright national irrigation. But years were to pass before this new 
line of thought should crystallize into a definite policy, backed by 
the grim determination of the men of the West. 
THE The next Congress, held at Denver in the fall of 1894, 
DENVER received elaborate reports from the several State Commis- 
PROGRAM. ions. These reports represented a wide variety of opinion, 
but the trend was strongly in favor of putting the burden of action 
upon the broad shoulders of Uncle Sam. How could this be accom- 
plished? It was decided that two things should be attempted, as 
follows: First, the officers of the Irrigation Congress should en- 
deavor to rally public sentiment in the West in favor of the reform of 
local water laws, taking those of Wyoming as a model; second, the 
Congress at Washington should be asked to create a National Irriga- 
tion Commission, consisting of one representative each of the Pacific 
Coast, of the Rocky Mountain Region, and of the Great Plains, 
charged with the duty of investigating the whole subject and formu- 
lating a definite policy to be submitted later to the President. This 
Commission should draw upon the Interior, Agricultural, and War 
Departments for facilities at their command in prosecuting its investi- 
gations. It was believed that this dual plam would lead to the best 
results—that while it was the longest way around it was also the 
shortest way home. In the meantime it avoided the two horns of 
the dilemma, kept the movement in the West united, provided a 
period which could be used for the education of national sentiment, 
and laid the indispensable foundation of a code of just water laws 
throughout the Arid Region. The Denver deliverance was a disap- 
pointment to many at the time, because they were impatient for 
immediate results. Probably the writer was as much responsible for 
this program as any other individual, since he was National Chair- 
man and official head of all the commissions whose reports formed 
the basis of the action. What was done seemed to the writer then 
far wiser than any declaration in favor of a specific plan for reclaim- 
ing the arid lands, either State or national. And, looking back at it 
now after a lapse of seven years, it still seems the wisest thing that 
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could have been done at Denver under the conditions which existed in 
1894. ‘The only real reason for regret is that the plan was not carried 
out. There was then no money to wage a battle of continental scope. 
The men who had carried it that far had done so at the cost of bitter 
personal sacrifice. The time had come when they could no longer 
give it their exclusive attention. But the cause they had inaugu- 
rated moved slowly on and at last found workers who could command 
the necessary support to make it more vital and powerful than it 
had ever been. 

Subsequent sessions of the Irrigation Congress were held CHITTENDEN 

at Albuquerque in 1895, Phoenix in 1896, Lincoln in 1897, AND 
Cheyenne in 1898, Missoula in 1899, Chicago in 1900. The spate 
progress of Western thought gradually led up tothe Chicago declara- 
tion for national irrigation works, with water rights limited to actual 
beneficial use. The most important events contributing to this 
result were the reports of Captain Hiram M. Chittenden, indicating 
the national character of water storage for the reclamation of public 
lands, and the accession of George H. Maxwell to the chairmanship 
of the National Committee of the Irrigation Congress. Captain 
Chittenden’s reports carried a weight which they gained from his 
official connection with the government and from his standing as a 
scientific man. Mr. Maxwell had the discernment to make the most 
of such an endorsement, the genius to organize powerful financial 
support, and the energy to wage tireless battle for the cause. He has 
rallied the commercial interests of the country, particularly of the 
Middle West, behind the demand for the utilization of this supremest 
opportunity to widen the home market for all American products. 
This is the story of the progress of the cause from the Ogalalla bridge 
to Washington—from the dim vision of enthusiasts to the realization 
of a great national issue to be fought out now in Congress and 
White House. 

And now that this stupendous journey has been accom- NOW 
plished what is it, pray, that we want? Irrigation? Yes, WHAT DO . 
of course, but on what terms and conditions? What precise we Sa 
measure do we favor? In the last Congress there were a number of 
bills representing as many different methods and no one of them 
commanded any general support, or was even generally known, in 
the West. ‘They served only to draw the fire of the opposition and to 
induce certain prominent Republicans—like Senator Platt, General 
Grovesnor, and Chairman Cannon of Appropriations—to remark that 
thedeclaration in their national platform in favor of irrigation was 
only a campaign amenity to be taken in a Pickwickian sense. But 
Roosevelt was not President then. 

One thing is not open to dispute. That is that whenthe ONE 
nation shall have put the flood waters into reservoirs the 
States must assume the burden of distribution. Congress 
has no power to deal with the non-navigable streams. Well, then, 
nearly all of these streams have been appropriated and over-appro- 
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priated. Rights to their flow are entirely unsettled and involved in 
a tangle of litigation. In most States there is no exercise of public 
authority in distributing these waters. Will the nation build the 
reservoirs without an absolute guarantee that the supply thus im- 
pounded will be delivered in good faith to the public lands? Surely 
not, if it knows it business. How can most of our States—California, 
for instance—give such a guarantee? Only by a sweeping reform 
of their water laws which shall include the readjudication of all 
existing rights, so that they can no longer be open to question; State 
supervision over future appropriations; and rigid public administra- 
tion over the distribution of the supply among multitudes of users. 
These reforms must precede national works and Congress will fail 
short of its duty if it fails to make the performance of this an im- 
perative condition of the construction of reservoirs in any State or 


Territory. 
OTHER There are other important things to be determined before 
KNOTTY we can hope to harvest the fruits of the coming national 


ae. policy. Existing land laws have almost totally failed to pre. 
vent speculators from getting lands intended for settlers. How can 
this point be guarded in new legislation? What is to be the size of 
individual entries on these irrigated lands? Many million acres belong 
to railroads and are so located as to be completely intermingled with 
the public lands. It is impossible to irrigate the one without making 
the supply available for the other. Upon what terms are these private 
lands to be watered? These are a few of many new questions that 
come to the surface with the rise of national irrigation as a practical 
issue. We seem to be on the right road and drawing near to our 
destination, but we should not deceive ourselves with the hope that 
all these complicated questions are to be disposed of in a month, or a 
year. The battle now enters upon a new and most interesting phase 
but must still go on for an indefinite time in the future. 


TRIUMPHANT The steady growth of coéperation is in the highest degree 
CO-OPER- encouraging to those who believe that this is to be the 
ATION. strongest force in the future economic life of this Western 
land. The most hopeful thing about it is that it comes as a matter 
of natural evolution rather than as the result of agitation. The 
wheat-growers got together in September toconsider how they might 
combine the producers engaged in that stupendous industry. The 
following month saw a similar meeting of the olive-growers. Both 
are seeking to follow where the raisers of oranges, of prunes, of 
raisins and other fruits led the way. All this comes about in response 
to the instinct of self-preservation. It simply does not pay for the 
individual to deal alone with the commission-house or the railroad. 
But it does pay for the mass of individuals to pool their issues and 
sell their products precisely as they would do if they were one instead 
of thousands. In the same way the Californians have begun on a 
considerable scale to codperate . Ss their supplies. They 
have their wholesale store in San Francisco and retail establishments 
distributed throughout the State. Gradually, surely, almost silently, 
we are laying the foundations of a new civilization in these valleys 
in which the common man shall enjoy better conditions of living 
than he ever knew in the past. And to do this thing is the God-given 
mission of the West. 
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How TO COLONIZE THE PACIFIC COAST 
THIRD PAPER. 
INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

N these papers it has been contended that the great examples of 

| successful colonization in the West are coéperative settlements, 

notably those in parts of Colorado and Southern California and 
all of Utah. Last month it was suggested that all the active land 
interests in California might well form a union in order to employ 
the methods which were used in the enlistment of Greeley, Anaheim, 
Riverside and Sait Lake. Getting the settlers is, however, but half 
the battle. The other half is to organize them upon such a basis 
that they will be prosperous, contented, and an inspiration to similar 
movements hereafter. 

To accomplish this, the methods of the successful settlements re- 
ferred to must be imitated still further. But is it possible to com- 
mand for this business undertaking the spirit and the leadership 
which created these notable communities during the past fifty years? 
Yes, in my opinion, we can not only equal, but surpass, anything yet 
done in this line. To a certain extent, we can begin where the 
others leave off. We can avail ourselves of advantages which 
did not exist twenty-five or fifty years ago. We can found a 
system of colonization that will go on widening the sphere of its 
operations and bearing larger and richer fruit long after we shall 
have passed from the scene. When we have made one thoroughly 
successful colony by methods capable of general application the 
problem is solved. How shall we make it? 

I. 
THREE KINDS OF SETTLERS. 

There are three distinct classes of settlers who will enter into the 
making of every well-organized colony. They are as follows: 

First, those possessing sufficient capital to purchase land, make 
improvements and sustain themselves until the land comes into 
bearing. ‘This would mean a capital of $2,000 and upwards. 

Second, non-resident buyers now in receipt of assured incomes 
elsewhere—people who do not desire to move at present, but will 
come later when their places are ready to support them. 

Third, those who possess insufficient capital and can only make 
homes by borrowing money and then working for wages while their 
places are being improved. Some of this class have a part of the 
capital required, while others possess only enough to bring their 
families and household goods to the colony. 

For convenience, these three classes will be referred to as Inde- 
pendents, Non-residents and Borrowers, respectively. The ideal 
colony plan must offer to all these classes the opportunity to live, to 
labor, and to make homes. And under good plans, each will be a 
source of strength to the community. I have addressed many colony 
meetings in the East and corresponded with thousands of people who 
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wanted to get homes in the West. I have always found each of 
these elements in evidence. I believe we can handle them all, and 
that, if we do not, we shall fall short of solving the problem of bring- 
ing the surplus man to the surplus land. 
mI. 
WHAT IS A SANE COLONY PLAN? 

If we make out of hand just such a colony as we consider best for 
California, and best for the surplus population of the East, what 
will that colony be? What will be its industrial character? What 
its social and civic institutions? How will it be governed? Inan- 
swering these questions, we must not forget that we have before us, 
in Colorado, Utah and Southern California, several very suceessful 
communities from which we can learn valuable lessons. Neither 
must we forget that every attempt to realize the communistic ideal 
has failed, and that nearly every successful undertaking has been 
dominated during its early days by strong men who possessed large 
authority. My view is this: 

Farms are small—five, ten or twenty acres, with not over forty for 
the maximum. It is a mistake for men of small means to attempt 
the improvement of large areas, especially under irrigation. Fur- 
thermore, high social advantages are closely related to the small 
farm-unit. 

The most diversified production is encouraged. The ideal arrange- 
ment is to have each family produce the variety of things it 
consumes. 

Supplies are purchased and products sold in common, so far as 
possible. ‘The codperative store, affiliated with the Rochdale Whole- 
sale in San Francisco, supplies the means for purchasing; the various 
fruit exchanges supply a considerable part of the means for selling, 
but require to be supplemented with numerous small local industries, 
such as creameries, canneries, and pork-packeries. 

Under these industrial plans each man possesses his own farm and 
thrives in proportion to his industry, thrift and ability. But none of 
the settlers are exploited by storekeepers, commission-houses, or 
combinations controlling the various industries which utilize the 
raw materials produced by the farmer. This is not Socialism. It is 
business common-sense, and the logical fruit of our modern economic 
conditions. 

On the social side, the aim is to combine, as far as possible, the 
advantages arising from neighborhood association with the inde- 
pendence which comes from tilling the soil. To this end it is desira- 
ble, that many, if not most, of the settlers have their homes in a 
central village on lots of generous size. Experience in many West- 
ern communities has proven that this is feasible. Centuries of expe- 
rience in Europe prove the same thing. And you will never turn the 
tide from the cities to the country until you find a way to satisfy 
that social instinct which is one of the strongest traits in human 
nature. 
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The village community enjoys many facilities entirely beyond the 
reach of ordinary farmers. They have a common system of domestic 
water supply, which is cheaper and more satisfactory than individual 
wells. They light their houses with electricity, enjoy good streets, 
sidewalks and parks, and have a public building which includes 
auditorium, library, and club-rooms for both men and women. 
Furthermore, the presence of such a population, living in the midst 
of such advantages, must in time create values for town property 
which will enrich the community. If Horace Greeley’s wise plan be 
adopted, as in the case of his famous Colorado settlement, profits 
from this source will be available for public improvements. 

The government ? There is nothing better for small communities 
than the New England town meeting, but it cannot be safely trusted 
with the powers of administration until the community is well 
established and past the dangers sure to surround its pathway during 
the first few years, Until the lands are all sold, until the farms have 
become self-sustaining, and until the community indebtedness is 
wiped out or perfectly secured, the founders of the colony retain 
absolute control of its affairs. This authority is exercised by a 
single individual—the executive selected by the founders. Those 
who cannot agree to this plan are not invited to join. Long and 
bitter experience has shown that it is for the best interests of the 
settlers themselves that superior ability should be in a position of 
secure control during the formative period at least. The town meet- 
ing rules in New England to-day, but the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany was all-powerful until communities were thoroughly established. 

Such a colony plan as this meets the industrial and social needs of 
the time. Thousands will gladly join it if they have confidence in 
its management. None of its principles are untried. Some of them 
have been demonstrated at Greeley, others in Utah, still others in 
Southern California. 

It. 
THE PLAN IN OPERATION. : 

How can such a plan be practically realized by the associated land 
interests of California? The question can be answered here only 
in the briefest way. 

Let them select a tract of, say, 15,500 acres where all conditions of 
soil, water, transportation, and markets are favorable. Let this 
tract be subdivided and set apart as follows: For townsite, 500 acres; 
for Independent settlers, 6,000 acres; for Non-residents, 6,000 acres : 
for Borrowers, 3,000 acres. 

The Independents buy their land and pay for it like ordinary set- 
tlers. This feature requires no explanation. ; 

The Non-residents pay for their land on installments extending 
over, say, four years. The price they pay includes improvements, 
such as clearing, plowing, fencing, planting, and care of crops until 
they reach maturity. It would be feasible to extend improvements 
to building a house and barn, which would increase the purchase 
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SWEETWATER Dam, San DrEGo County, CAL. 
price in proportion. But aside from house and barn it is probable : 
that about $30 per acre will have to be expended in improvements 
and care to bring the place to maturity by the time installment pay- 
ments are completed. That is to say, a total of $180,000 will be col- 
lected for the improvement of the 6,000 acres set apart for Non- 
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residents. Almost the entire sum will be paid out for labor of men 
and teams. 

There has been reserved for borrowers 3,000 acres, which will ac- 
commodate 150 families on 20-acre farms. These Borrowers reach 
the colony with little capital—possibly with none to speak of. They 
require a loan of, say, $1,000 each, or a total of $150,000. This is 
sufficient to pay for their land and interest in colony property, on the 
basis of $20* an acre for the one and $10 a share for the other; to 
provide shelter ; to grade and fence land; to buy seed and nursery 
stock, team, implements, poultry, and one or two cows. These things 
constitute the foundation of a home and future independence. They 
leave no margin for the support of the Borrowers while their lands 
are coming into bearing. How is this support to be provided ? From 
the proceeds arising from the labor of this class of settlers. They 
will be employed a large part of the time in improving the lands of 
the Non-residents, for which $180,000 will be paid, chiefly for labor. 
They will also be employed in improving townsite, erecting public 
buildings and industries, and creating public utilities, such as the 
system for domestic water supply. Not less than $100,000 will have 
to be expended in these ways. Of this amount at least 75 per cent 
will go to labor. Adding this $75,000 to the sum of $180,000, to be 
paid by Non-residents, makes a total of $255,000 available for the 
employment of the Borrowers. Spread this over four years and it 
amounts to $63,750 per year. Dividing this by 150 families gives 
$450 per year for each family. At the end of four years the Borrowers 
will be self-sustaining. Many will be earlier. 

The colony requires a capital of $250,000, to be expended about as 


follows: 
Loans to settlers : - ‘ $150,000 
Townsite improvements.. : = 25,000 
Industrial plants......... ate: : 25,000 
Light and water plants. saa . aa 25,000 
Working capital, stores, industries. etc . 25,000 





$250,000 

The proper expenditure of this fund will create one of the most 
beautiful colony centers that ever blossomed on the face of the earth. 
It will have all the improvements of the best modern town, together 
with commercial machinery for the purchase of supplies and sale of 
products on the best possible terms. 

** Yes,’’ says the reader, ‘* but where is the $250,000 coming from ?”’ 
The founders—in this case, the associated land interests—incorporate 
a local colony company, with 15,000 shares (one for each acre of agri- 
cultural land) having a par value of $10 each. Each colonist is re- 
quired to purchase as many shares as he does acres. This is equiva- 

* The richest land and best water supply in California ‘on the Colorado Delta 
may be had for $20 per acre. Some of the finest lands under the Turlock system, in 
Stanislaus county, and some of the best in Glenn county, are offered at this price. 
When higher priced lands are to be sold the Borrowers must possess some capital 
of their own, or borrow more money from the fund, or defer some of their purchases 
of implements and live-stock until they have saved money from their wages. Aside 


from some spare time of their own, they can count on the assistance of their families 
in improving their places, or upon income earned by their family in other work. 
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lent to adding $10 an acre to the price of the land, all of which goes 
to the colony itself. The sum of $150,000 thus realized is placed ina 
sinking fund for the payment of bonds. A bond issue is necessary, 
because the entire amount of $250,000 must be available at the be- 
ginning, while income from sale of colony shares and from other 
sources will be realized gradually after improvements are made. 
Thus the colony company must borrow $250,000 at its inception. 
This will be secured upon the following property, to be transferred 


to a trustee: 

1. Three thousand acres of land, to be improved in small diversified farms by 
Borrowers. 

2. Townsite with its many valuable improvements. 

3. Industrial plants, such as cannery, creamery, pork-packery, grist-mill, etc. 

4. Local public works, such as electric lights and domestic water plants. 

Bonds to run 20 years, with option of payment after five years; interest four or 
five per cent. 

Interest on bonds is $12,500 per annum. Of this sum, $7,500 (being the interest on 
$150,000) is paid by Borrowers and deducted from their wages. The balance comes 
from profits of store and industries and earnings of sinking fund. 

The sinking fund will be provided as follows: 

1. By repayment of $150,000 by Borrowers. 

2. By sale of 12,000 colony shares at $10 each to Independents and Non-residents. 

3. By sale of town property. 

The assured receipts from the first twoitems complete the sinking 
fund and leave a balance of $20,000. But the income from sale of 
town property will also make a large item, possibly sufficient, under 
favorable circumstances, to alone retire the bonds. This done, the 
colony owns free and clear property in the shape of industries, stock 
on hand, public buildings and works, which alone makes its capitali- 
zation of $150,000 full paid. 

Very likely the reader will say now: ‘‘ This is feasible enough pro- 
vided (1) that you can sell the bonds promptly at par; and (2) that 
you are able to secure good business management.”’ 

Very likely the bonds can be disposed of at home. Some of the 
strongest influences in the State, including banking interests, will 
be concerned in the project. But that the bonds can be disposed of 
in the East, to moneyed men who are profoundly interested in open- 
ing outlets for surplus population, I know. ‘They wouJd not hesitate 
a moment if they could deal with such a body of landowners as that 
projected in the October number of this magazine. As to manage- 
ment, it jhas already been said that this rests absolutely with the 
founders for the first five years. They select a man of ability, tact, 
and practical experience, and give him full power. Ultimately the 
power will rest with the stockholders of the colony, but during the 
formative period they agree that it shall be exercised exclusively by 
the founders through the executive they name. 

There are many other details which cannot be given in the space 
now available, but reasonable inquiries will be cheerfully answered 
hereafter. 

IV. 
CLOSING REFLECTIONS. 

In the debate which followed the submission of this plan to a 
public meeting at Sacramento last January a prominent citizen de- 
clared that such a proposition could never be realized in California. 
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He admitted that its most important features had been carried out 
elsewhere, particularly in Utah, but said: ‘‘We have no Mormon 
Church, and you cannot make a success of any plan of codéperative 
settlement without it.’’ 

Well, where does this leave us? It is admitted that we are not 
colonizing California successfully today—that banks and landowners 
are groaning under the burden of great holdings which they would 
sell if they could find customers. Shall we give up the effort to settle 
the fertile land of this great State ? If not, shall we turn the task 
over to the Mormon Church ? There is no other alternative, unless 
we have the genius to devise new methods to take the place of those 
which have failed. 

I believe there is no single feature of the proposed union of active 
land interests, or of the suggested method of getting settlers, that 
is not practical and sensible. I believe the industrial and social in- 
stitutions outlined in this article can be justified equally upon com- 
mercial, economic, and ethical grounds. So believing, it was a joy 
for me to plead for these ideas against the criticism of some of the 
strongest men in California when the matter was discussed at Sacra- 
mento. And itis a joy for me now, after the lapse of the better 
part of a year, to repeat the proposal with renewed emphasis. If 
private parties are ever to sell their lands and build colonies fit to 
live, I believe it must be by some such method as has been pre- 
sented in these three papers. 

But is it necessary to leave the destinies of California to be worked 
out by private enterprise ? May it not be true, after all, that coloni- 
zation is a function of government? ‘The answer to that question 
leads us to New Zealand. And of New Zealand we shall see much 
in these pages during the coming year. 


THE PERILS OF WATER MONOPOLY. 
VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD’S EXPERIENCE. 


é¢ FILED on this water, and it is mine to do with as I please. 
I can run it into a gopher hole if I want to. Ican sell it, o1 
rent it to my neighbors, or I can waste it in the sand, and 
neither the Government nor State has any right to object.”’ 

Expressed with brutal frankness, that is the prevailing theory of 
water ownership in California and several other Western States. 
The remark is quoted from Elwood Mead’s introduction to the report 
on “Irrigation Investigations in California.’’ It is credited to ‘“‘an 
intelligent and fair-minded ditch owner,’’ and Mr. Mead says there 
is not the slightest doubt that it expresses the commonly-accepted 
opinion about the ownership of water in this State. 

This being so, the people of California are standing face to face 
with the problem of water monopoly. It is the most dangerous in- 
fluence which could enter into the economic life of this State, and of 
the other States which look to California for leadership. It is infin- 
itely more perilous than railroad monopoly, because it is always a 
physical possibility to parallel one iron highway with another. But 
the stream which furnishes the only source of water supply cannot 
be paralleled. The reservoir occupying the strategic position in re- 
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lation to a given watershed cannot be duplicated. Even with the 
fairest and most economical use of water resources of every kind, 
from flowing stream, from storage, and from wells, we shall always 
have more land than water with which to irrigate it. Hence the 
ownership of this precious element is more vital to our civilization 
than any other question with which science and statesmanship has to 
deal. 

The water monopoly in California is now protected by two stout 
bulwarks, both of which must be destroyed before the State can be- 
gin the wise use of its natural resources and broaden the foundation 
of its industrial life to accommodate many millions of new popula- 
tion. The first of these bulwarks is the riparian doctrine, which de- 
clares that water must always flow in its original channel in un- 
diminished quantity. The second bulwark is the doctrine that water 
belongs to the man who appropriates it by posting a notice on the 
bank of a stream, filing a copy of it in the county records, and pro- 
ceeding to build a canal. 

In the first case the water belongs absolutely tothe persons owning 
land along the banks of the streams. In the second case the owner- 
ship is vested in the appropriator, who may then proceed to sell his 
property to those who require it as the most important means of their 
existence. There never were two ideas more utterly inconsistent 
than these doctrines of riparian proprietorship and appropriation. 
One says the water shall not be taken from the stream; the other 
says it may be taken under certain vague conditions for which no 
means of enforcement are provided, save litigation in the courts. 
But though it would seem impossible that the two doctrines could 
exist side by side, it is nevertheless true that they do exist under the 
illogical laws and conflicting judicial decisions of California, and 
that both of them assist in the creation and protection of the wate: 
monopoly. 

No topic which came within the range of the government’s investi- 
gation was more important, and none was more luminously treated 
by Elwood Mead and the board of experts who worked under his 
direction. In presenting their conclusions to the California public it 
is eminently desirable that the matter should be put in the broadest 
possible way. Our people should understand not only that these 
patient, skilled, and unprejudiced investigators condemned the 
riparian doctrine, the private ownership of water apart from the 
land, and the monopoly which they beget and sustain, but that the 
experience of the wide world through all the ages is arrayed upon 
the same side of the question. You may pooh-pooh the conclusions 
of nine experts, even though they be unanimous, and even though 
they represent the Government of the United States. But you can- 
not thus easily dispose of the solemn warnings conveyed in the ex- 
pressions of eminent men in all countries and illustrated in the laws 
and experience of various lands which dealt with irrigation long 
before the first ditch was made in California. 

A DEADLY PARALLEL FROM SPAIN. 

Mr. Mead says in his introduction : 

“The European country which most nearly resembles California is Southern 
Spain. The rainfall is less, so that irrigation is indispensable. Spanish water iaws 
are the outcome of a thousand years’ experience, in which local customs widely 
different in character have long operated side by side in different districts of the 
same province, There has been time enough to work out to a final result the influ- 
ence of different doctrines of water ownership. In Valencia, the most beautiful and 
prosperous irrigated section of Spain, the works date back to the Moors. Water 
rights are founded on customs which are older than records. Water and land are 
inseparable. Every writer who has studied the subject is of the opinion that the 
thrift, the skill, and success shown by farmers comes from the peace and security 
which goes with the control of both elements of production. In the same province 
the results of the separate ownership of water and land are as completely manifest. 
In the district of Elche water was originally controlled by the landowners, but land 
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and water were not made inseparable. Gradually water rights were bought up by 
outsiders. Now the farmer buys water from these owners of streams just as he 
does fertilizers. The water tolls have been raised, farmers impoverished, and all 
progress and prosperity banished. In the province of Mercia water is attached to 
the land and farmers are prosperous. In Lorca land and water are separated, and 
the result, says a recent report, is ‘large profits for the water owner, poor farmers, 
and languishing agriculture.’” 

Here we have an experience arrayed in a sort of ‘‘ deadly parallel 
column.’? Where the ownership of water and land was combined 
there was abiding prosperity, but where water was owned apart from 
the land and permitted to become a private monopoly there was hard- 
ship, loss and decay. Must California proceed under the latter 
policy, which was adopted in ignorance of our conditions and of the 
true philosophy of the subject ? God forbid! 

OTHER EUROPEAN EXAMPLES, 

G. P. Marsh, long a United States Consul in Italy, says: 

“ European experience shows that where waters belonging to the State are 
farmed and relet by private individuals water rights are a constant source of gross 
injustice and endless litigation. The consequence of these interminable vexations 
is that the poorer or more peaceably disposed landholder is obliged to sell his pos- 
sessions to a richer or more litigous proprietor, and the whole district gradually 
passes into the hands of a single holder.” 

That is to say, the man who owns the water practically owns the 
land and he oppresses and harries his neighbors until he finally be- 
comes the actual owner of the land which the watercontrols. Already 
groaning under the incubus of great estates, must we sit still and see 
the mills of the gods grind out another grist of the sort by the re- 
morseless operation of our water monopoly ? 

The Royal Commission on Water Supply, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Victoria, in Australia, studied water history in three coun- 
tries of Europe with this result: 

“Italian experience, French experience, and Spanish experience all go to show 
that the interests to be studied in relation to irrigation schemes are so many and so 
various, and so intimately bound up with the public welfare, that State control is 
imperatively necessary, and that for the protection of its citizens no monopoly can 
be permitted which would separate property in water from property in the land to 
which it is applied.” 

Baird Smith, in his History of Irrigation in Italy, speaking of 
water monopoly, says: 

“ There is no puint better established by experience in Northern Italy generally, 
and in Lombardy particularily, than this—That the selfishness of grantees in per- 
petuity of water has been one of the most serious obstacles to the development of 
irrigation. Acting on the principle that they had a right to do what they liked with 
their own, they were in the habit of suspending arbitrarily the supplies of water 
disposed of by them to other parties under subordinate grants, of increasing as they 
thought fit the prices to be paid, and, in a word, of pushing to its utmost limits the 
right of absolute property purchased by them from the State. But an agriculture 
founded on artificial irrigation cannot advance as it ought to do under such an 
arbitrary system.” 

In California ‘‘the right of absolute property”’ is not ‘** purchased 
from the State.’’ What would the Italians think of a system which 
does not even pay that little tribute to the public rights, but which 
acquires this valuable property by putting upa notice on a tree and 
tiling a copy of it in the county records? Even when the State re- 
ceived a cash payment from those who were to enjoy a monopoly of 
the stream the system proved intolerable in Italy. But in California 
there is not even that mitigating circumstance. You merely “ filed 
on this water,’’ and proceeded to *‘ run it into a gopher hole, sell it, 
rent it, or waste it in the sand.’’ So that the Italian method at its 
worst was never to be compared with the utter imbecility of the way 
we do things in California. 

IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 

The riparian doctrine came from England with the rest of the 
common law. But when Englishmen find themselves face to face 
with the conditions of aridity they do not adhere to this theory of 
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water control. They have wisdom enough to see that what is a very 
good law in one place may be a very bad law in another place—that 
while in a country where water is so abundant as to be almost a nui- 
sance it is well to insist that the stream shall flow within its ancient 
banks, it is equally well in a land where human existence depends 
upon artificial irrigation that the water should be taken from its 
channel and distributed as widely and as fairly as possible. In 
colonizing Western Canada and Australia it was found that condi- 
tions similar to those of California must be dealt with. The states- 
man to whom this problem fell sent commissions throughout the 
world to learn from the experience of others. They thought it might 
be well to look before they leaped, instead of leaping first and look- 
ing afterwards, as we are now doing in California. The result is 
seen in this suggestion, which the Canadian commissioner put first 
in his list of recommendations : 

“First. The total suppression of all riparian rights in water, so that the same, 
being vested in the Crown, may be distributed under well-considered government 
control for the benefit of the greatest possible number.” 

For the benefit of the greatest possible number! And it was 
quickly determined that nothing which, under the widest stretch of 
the imagination, could furnish a footing for water monopoly would 
be for the benefit of the greatest possible number. They proceeded 
to make laws much like those of Wyoming, governing the appro- 
priation and distribution of water under the control of the State. 

Very similar action was taken by the Australian Colonies of Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. Riparian rights were abolished, as 
they have been abolished in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, and as they were not per- 
mitted to exist in France, Spain, Italy, Egypt, and India. And in 
Australia, as in Canada, the most orderly methods for handling the 
water supply were adopted and enforced by the State. These 
English Colonies took up irrigation much later than California. 
They might be supposed to have at least as much reverence for the 
institutions of their native land as the cosmopolitan population who 
framed our laws and shaped our judicial decisions. And yet they 
did not hesitate to unload the English riparian law and to declare 
that the public interest must ever be regarded as paramount in the 
water supply. Many pages could be filled with quotations from the 
reports of these colonial commissioners, but these would only go to 
confirm what has already been quoted from world-wide authorities. 


VIEWS OF THE CALIFORNIA EXPERTS. 


The experts who studied the typical streams of California are all 
of one mind on the subject. But a few brief quotations will be of 
interest. 

Marsdon Manson said : 

“ Riparian rights have prevented and retarded irrigation development. If pos- 
sible, the riparian right should be restricted to low-water discharge of streams, 
and this discharge determined by proper authority.” 

J. M. Wilson said: 

“The limits of the riparian rights must be more clearly defined. As the matter 
now stands, it may mean anything. In departing from the broad principle that 
courts should be governed in their interpretation of law by the natural conditions 
and necessities growing out of the environment of the people who make the courts, 
we have been led into a mass of hopeless absurdities ” 


Prof. Marx said: 


“The doctrine of riparian rights has been harmful to irrigation development, 
and the California riparian law should be repealed.’ 


Prof. Soulé said: 
“ The doctrine of riparian rights has exerted a most injurious influence on irri- 


gation affairs. It has been the prolific source of litigation ; has greatly interfered 
with and even debarred irrigation enterprises.’ 
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C. E. Grunsky said : 

“The extent and the priority of established rights to water and to the use of 
water should be ascertained and clearly defined, and the necessary water should be 
allotted to riparian owners and to appropriators in accordance with their needs and 
their rights.’ 

E. M. Boggs said: 

“ Riparian rights should be made subordinate in all respects to rights of appro- 

” 


. 


priation. 

James D. Schuyler said : 

“The application of the English common law doctrine of riparian rights to any 
of the streams of Arid America is an absurdity and a misfortune which most 
Western States and Territories, except California, have avoided. Always illogical 
and inapplicable in a dry country where irrigation is required, it is particularly so 
when applied to streams of an intermittent character which cannot be utilized with- 
out storage reservoirs. Theattempt tointerfere with works of public necessity and 
importance by the assertion of this doctrine, after the expenditure of large sums of 
money, will always be made as long as the pernicious doctrine is adhered to in this 
State.” 

These quotations from the reports of the experts by no means in- 
dicate the entire result of their study of the laws. In another paper 
we shall see the full scope of their recommendations and how com- 
pletely they would dispose of the water monopoly in this State. We 
shall see how this would be accomplished without injustice to vested 
interests and with great gain to every element in the community. 

JOHN W. POWELL AND THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


One of the earliest and one of the ablest students of irrigation in 
its broad economic aspects was Maj. John W. Powell, founder of the 
Geological Survey and its Director under several administrations. 
Many years ago he said: 

“If in the eagerness of present development a land and water system shall grow 
up in which the practical control of agriculture shall fall into the hands of water 
companies, evils will result therefrom that generations may not be able to correct, 
and the very men who are now lauded as benefactors to the country will, in the un- 
governable reaction which is sure to come, be denounced as oppressors of the 


people. 
“ The right to use water should inhere in the lands to be irrigated, and water 


rights should go with land titles.” 

The evils which Maj. Powell predicted have resulted because, aS 
he feared, ‘* practical control of agriculture’’ has fallen into hands 
of water companies. The reaction has set in. It is not ‘“‘ ungovern- 
able ’’ in the sense that Maj. Powell probably meant to indicate, but 
it is earnest and determined. 

Finally, we have the President of the United States on record 
against the vast evil involved in water monopoly. In writing to the 
Irrigation Congress a year ago he said he favored public works be- 
cause ‘*‘it is not possible, and, if it were possible, 7/ would not be wise 
to have this storage work done merely through private ownership.”’ 
And why not wise? Because, as Theodore Roosevelt knows from his 
residence in the arid region, when you permit one man to own the 
water absolutely essential to the existence of others you give him 
dangerous power over the lives and fortunes of his fellowmen. 
Thank God there is a man in the White House who knows that fact! 

Water monopoly in California, and throughout Arid America, is 
doomed and must soon pass away. In its place will come just and 
equal laws which shall unite water and land in one ownership, which 
shall make public authority paramount, which shall provide public 
systems of administration over appropriation and distribution of 
supplies. ‘These hopes cannot be realized, of course, until those in 
power shall understand the people’s wishes and carry them into 
effect. But who chooses the men in power? The people choose 
them, and to the people of California the friends of irrigation reform 
will take their cause with perfect confidence in a triumphant result. 
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Pror. C. D. Marx. 


WHY THE FUTURE IS OURS. 

In considering the chances for early success of the movement for 
changing the legal basis of irrigation in California, and so laying 
the foundation for a stupendous social and economic development 
during the next decade, there is one fact that shines out more 
brightly than any other. This is the fact that our two great Uni- 
versities are on the side of Progress and Reform. It is worth some- 
thing to know that the most intelligent, the most disinterested, and, 
therefore, the most patriotic influences in California are to be with 
us in the impending struggle. What is more, it is a cheerful thought 
that the future leaders of this State are growing up in institutions 
where they will learn the true basis of the economic prosperity of 
California. 
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Daniel Webster was once interrupted in the midst of an outdoor 
door speech by a noisy procession marching through the streets. 
** Never mind them,”’ said the presiding officer at his side, ‘they are 
nothing but boys.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said the orator, *‘ but these boys will 
soon be men.’’ Those boys became men, they ruled the destinies of 
Massachusetts, and some of them were among the first regimeuts 
who marched to battle to attack what Webster was then apologizing 
for. 

The boys of our Universities will soon be men. They will scatter 
to the four corners of this imperial State, and wherever they gothey 
will carry the influence of a faculty that believes in the public con- 
trol of the water supply and knows that the extension of irrigation, 
under wise laws, is vital not merely to the growth of the common- 
wealth, but to the character of its civilization. 

Two of the strongest men on last year’s government Commission, 
which codperated with the Water and Forest Association in investi- 
gating irrigation conditions, were Prof. Frank Soulé of Berkeley 
and Prof. Charles D. Marx of Stanford. Prof. Soulé was assigned 
to the San Joaquin River, while Prof. Marx studied the Salinas. 
Their reports are of the highest educational value. They illustrate 
a situation which had hitherto been shrouded in the darkness of liti- 
gation and neighborhood strife. Either of these reports, considered 
by itself alone, will be worth the cost of the entire investigation if 
the California public but reads and heeds them. The San Joaquin 
River offered a much better subject than the Salinas because its 
waters had been much more generally used than the latter. Prof. 
Soulé made the most of his opportunity, not even neglecting its 
humorous possibilities. But though irrigation is comparatively new 
in Monterey County, Prof. Marx found that the wonderful irrigation 
laws of California had managed to get the people in pretty serious 
trouble there, also. He arose from the writing of his report one of 
the strongest and most insistent water reformers in the State. If 
the recommendations of these two luminous reports are carried out 
the beautiful valleys traversed by the San Joaquinand Salinas will 
behold a transformation, and many an acre now reserved for four- 
footed beasts will be brightened with the homes of men. 

And it is because such men as Soulé and Marx are educating the 
coming Governors, lawmakers, and farmers of California that we 
know the future is destined to be brilliant with achievement. 
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SANTA BARBARA. 


BY CHAS. AMADON MOODY. 
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T has possibly been borne in upon readers of this magazine 
perhaps on nearly every one who knowns anything at all about 
California—that the climatic and other conditions of the State 

as a whole are such as to make living better worth while than any- 
where else this side of Paradise. But even in California there are 
grades of climatic excellence—from ‘better to best’’—though the 
precise grading of any particular locality, it must be admitted, will 
depend very largely on the individual taste of the observer. In the 
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A SANTA BARRARA STREET. Photo. by Leach. 


**best’’ class, by general consent, Santa Barbara must be ranked, 
and not one of thase who know and love it best will admit any lower 
place for it than the very head of the list. 

It is unquestionable that the topographic conditions of Santa Bar- 
bara—and these are, of course, most important factors in modifying 
climate—are not precisely matched anywhere else in the State. The 
general trend of the coast line is from northwest to southeast. At 
Point Concepcion (about two-thirds of the distance from north to 
south) the line swerves sharply inward, and for about seventy miles 
runs as nearly as possible due east, then resuming again the south- 
easterly direction. Parallel with the coast, and only a few miles 
distant from it—sometimes, indeed, sending foothill spurs right 
down to the water’s edge—the Santa Ynez range of mountains rises 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW 


abruptly more than three thousand feet, forming a permanent bar- 
rier to the norliteast winds. And to complete the protection of this 
sheltered spot, twenty-five miles out to sea the Channel Islands 
stand as a lofty barrier against storms from the west or southwest. 

At a point on this southerly shore where the beach curves in a 
crescent miles long and the foothills stand apart to make room for a 
broad and gently sloping valley, is the city of Santa Barbara. Shut 
in, therefore, on three sides by mountains and hills, opening only to 
the south upon the sun-warmed and quiet waters of Santa Barbara 
Channel, the climate of the city is singularly uniform throughout 
the year. There is no extreme heat in summer—hardly even a “ hot 
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or SANTA BARBARA. Photo. oy Reed. 


day.’’ The thermometer will hardly register 90° three times during 
the year, and has reached 100° but twice in a generation, influenced 
in both cases by the forest fires in the near-by mountains. Extremes 
of cold are even more conspicuously absent, the freezing point (32°) 
having been recorded but three times in fifteen years, and then only 
for a short time just before sunrise. 

This is not the place for extended records of temperature, but a 
few striking statements of facts and comparisons must find room. 
The average monthly temperature at Santa Barbara shows a range 
of less than fourteen degrees—from 53° in January to 66.6° in 
August. This is less than the difference between Portland, Maine and 

















Det Mark AND BOULEVARD. Photo. by Newton. 
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SANTA BARBARA ROSEs. Photo. by Leach. 


Philadelphia for the single month of May. It is also less than the 
difference at Atlantic City between April and June. No month at 
Santa Barbara is so cold as April at Atlantic City nor so warm as 
June at the same place. Perhaps, however, the most vivid impres- 
sion of the uniformity of the year-round climate at this favored spot 
will be found in a comparative table, which shows that January in 
Santa Barbara corresponds in average temperature to May at Nan- 
tucket, February to May at Atlantic City, March to May at Norfolk, 
Va., April to May at Portland, Me., May to the same month at New 

















SANTA BARBARA AND THE CHANNEL. Anacapa Island in the distance). 
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Sport at Low TIpe. Photo. by Reed. 
Haven, Ct., June to May in New York City, July to May at Phila- 
delphia, August to May at Washington, September to May at Brook- 
lyn, October to May at New London, Ct., and November and Decem- 
ber to May at Portland, Me. Truly here the dream of a land where 
the year is ‘‘ one eternal May”’ is fairly realized. 

Just a few more statistics on the weather question, and we shall 


have done. The average velocity of the wind is about four miles an 
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Photos. by Reed. 
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hour, the total wind movement being nearly equal winter and 
summer. The average annual relative humidity is 71°, being lower 
in winter than in summer, and lower throughout the year than at 
other points on the coast. One may 
count on about 240 absolutely clear 
days during the year, from 50 to 60 
fair days, 30 to 40 cloudy days, and 
about 30 days during which some 
rain falls. Practically all the rain 
falls between November and April. 
Such fogs as appear come in mostly 
during the night and disappear rap- 
idly before the rays of the sun. 

These figures may seem somewhat 
dull, but the significance of them for 
health and comfort can hardly be 
overestimated. They mean that there 
is no day in the year when the in- 
valid need fear that weather condi- 
tions will place any obstacle in the 
way of regaining strength, nor when 
the person in more robust health 
need have the full joy of living clouded 
by discomfort from that source. Taken 
in connection with the perfect drain- 
age, the fine mountain water, the free- 
dom from both endemic and epidemic 
disease, and the constant invitation to 
and opportunity for outdoor living, they 
mean that Santa Barbara is one of the 
healthiest spots in the world. And 
the phenomenally low death-rate con- 
firms this deduction beyond possible 
doubt. 

One conspicuous and interesting re- 
sult of these conditions is the great 
variety and luxuriance of plant-life, 
both native and exotic. On this point, 
Dr. F. Franceschi, who has for many 
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years mainly occupied himself with 
introducing and acclimatizing new 
flowers, shrubs and trees from all 
parts of the world, writes: 

**Santa Barbara is known at present 
all over the world as the place where 
the largest number of plants, from 
widely different climates, have con- Photo. by Newton. 
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gregated to live happily together, and often will thrive with more 
vigor than in their native countries. Mainly two factors have 
contributed to bring these results. The first is nature, namely, the 
special topographic and climatic conditions of this spot. The local 
meteorological records for over 30 years, when carefully compared 
with other localities of Southern California, unquestionably show 
that Santa Barbara enjoys the privilege of higher rainfall, and of 
less variation between the different seasons of the year, consequently 
the growth of most plants is continuous, and they will attain here 
larger size and come into bearing much earlier than in other places. 
The other factor is man, who in this case has wonderfully codperated 
with nature. Ever since the first establishment of the Old Mission, 
more than a century ago, a much larger number of plants was intro- 
duced here from foreign countries’ than in other localities of Cali- 
fornia, and a smaller number of them have been lost, because they 
found here more congenial conditions. At the beginning of the new 
century, it is safe to say, that there are grown, in the open, at Santa 
Barbara not less than 150 different species of palms, about the same 
number of conifers, 50 species of bamboos, about 300 of vines or 
climbers, and something like 2,000 different species between trees, 
shrubs and perennials. They have convened here from the hottest 
and from the coldest regions of the globe, as well as from the tem- 
-perate one, and they combine to make a display of vegetation that 
have no rivals anywhere e€lse.”’ 

As for roses and the more familiar garden flowers their profusion 
at all seasons of the year is fairly bewildering. Even more interest- 
ing to the botanist, or, indeed, to most genuine flower lovers, are the 
native wild-flowers which, in their season, carpet field and hillside. 

But climate and flowers by no means exhaust the natural charms 
of Santa Barbara. Picturesquely located as it is—in the lap of the 
mountains with the summer sea at its feet—one might spend many a 
week in riding, driving, or walking through the near-by country, re- 
turning each day before nightfall, and making each day a trip both 
new and interesting. From the smoothly macadamized boulevard, 
which runs for a couple of miles right along the edge of the Pacific, 
to the steep and rugged trails which lift rapidly to the summit of the 
Santa Ynez range is but a few miles, and one may get almost any 
desired combination of ocean, valley and mountain scenery within 
the compass of a few hours. Cafion and mesa and smooth, hard, 
sandy beach, orchards of olive, lemon or walnut, miles of densely- 
timbered forest reserve, acres of strawberries from which ripe fruit 
may be gathered any week in the year, leaping waterfalls, and long, 
quiet roads through fertile valleys dotted with lovely homes—these 
offer but a suggestion of the choice that is near at hand. 

For salt-water bathing, if the ocean itself—with a temperature 
from 68° to 74° for much of the year and rarely below 60° at any 
time—does not precisely suit, there is adainty new bath-house on the 
Plaza del Mar, which should meet the most exacting requirements. 
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Photos. by Reed. 


On THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
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For boating or yachting, the Santa Barbara channel is one of the 
finest stretches in the world, offering ample sea room for an extended 
run yet so protected as to be entirely safe at all times. The trip 
across the channel to the Channel Islands—San Miguel, Santa Rosa, 
Santa Cruz and Anacapa—is one of great interest. They are, in 
reality, only the tops of what was once a mountain range, parallel 
with the Santa Ynez anda part of the mainland. Their shores are 
in the main very precipitous, perpendicular bluffs often rising hun- 
dreds of feet right out of the sea. Picturesque and profusely covered 
with vegetation, one of them might easily, in the right hands, be- 
come a pleasure resort unrivalled anywhere except by Catalina 











AN OLD ADOBE. Photo. by Reed. 


Island. Even the great tuna, which has attracted fishermen from 
all over the world to Catalina, is found here in abundance, while the 
yellowtail, sea-bass, jew fish, barracuda, and others offer sport 
a-plenty to devotees of the rod and reel. 

What of the city which has grown up amid such surroundings ? 
In the first place, it isa little city as cities go nowadays, counting 
scant 8,000 residents within the two miles square which bound it. 
And it is a restful city—‘‘sleepy”’ it might be called by those who 
count life best occupied in madly chasing dollars some of the time 
and throwing them away the restof it. If to be prosperous, to be con- 
tented, to be beautiful, to be reasonably well-satisfied with itself but 
continually striving for solid improvement be symptoms of sleepi- 
ness, Santa Barbara has them all—and is proud of it. 
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A Mopern ApoBE IN SANTA BARBARA. Photo. by Leach. 





fx One of the oldest cities in 
California—it was founded in 
1782 by Fray Junfpero Serra 

i the “‘ local color’’ of Santa Bar- 
bara has retained a deeper tinge 
i from the years before the Ameri- 
can occupation than any other 
place in the State approaching 
its size, and is all the more inter- 
esting for that reason. Full 
twenty per cent. of its popula- 
tion are of Spanish descent, and 
one considerable part of the city, 
but a stoue’s throw from ,the 
chief thoroughfare, is still given 
over to the old adobe houses. 
The Old Mission, on the heights 
just outside the city limits, is the 
best preserved mission building 
in California, and the only one 
in which the ministration of the 
Franciscans has never been inter- 
rupted. It is now the headquar- 
ters of the Franciscan Order on 
this coast, and near it has just 





been completed an impressive 
stone building to house a college 
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for the training of young men 
desiring to enter the order. 
The Mission was established 
in 1786, but most of the pres- 
ent buildings date no further 
back than 1820. If there 
were nothing else to attract 
to Santa Barbara, the Mis- 
sion alone would repay a long 
pilgrimage to one who can 
really see and understand. 
The street-names of Santa 
Barbara are worth an article 
by themselves. No wise alder- 
manic body has cancelled the 
historic old Spanish and In- 
dian names to replace them by 
numbers or to embalm the 
memory of local politicians. 
The consequence is_ that 
every name has a story at- 
tached, and one might spend 
time with less profit than in 
learning the names and the 
stories. For instance, Cafion 
Perdido (lost cannon) street 
commemorates the stealing by 
patriotic native Californians 
of a brass twelve-pounder 
brought here in 1847 by the in- 
vading American troops. The 
local authorities could not or 
would not restore it upon de- 
mand, whereupon the military 
governor fined the town five 
hundred dollars, and sent a 
cavalry company up from Los 
Angeles to enforce collection. 
Quinientos (500) street was 
named in rueful honor of the 
fine, while the governor who 
imposed it—Mason—also im- 
posed his name upon the adja- 
cent street. Salsipuede (‘‘get- 
out-if-you-can ’’) street is 
seamed with ravines and 
gulches,while Anapamu, Yan- 
onali and Valario were named 
for Indians of various renown. 
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Conspicuously a city of refined and cultivated homes, Santa Bar- 
bara’s educational facilities are excellent. Some 1,700 children are 
enrolled at the public schools, which include kindergarten, grammar 
and high schools, and a manual training school—the pioneer, by the 
way, of sloyd work in the State. Besides these are a business col- 
lege, a collegiate school, St. Anthony’s College (Franciscan) and the 
St. Vincent school for girls. The public library, with over 13,000 
bound volumes, and a large and well-selected list of periodicals, is 
open to visitors as well as to residents of the city. 

The clubs form a prominent feature of Santa Barbara social life. 
The Union Club includes the more prominent of the older citizens, 














Tue New FRANCISCAN COLLEG! Photo. by Edwards. 


while the Santa Barbara Club is more favored by the younger men. 
The Santa Barbara Country Club has its beautiful house and grounds 
at Montecito on a bluff overlooking the ocean, and is hospitable and 
delightful. The Women’s Club has its own quarters and isa factor 
of growing importance in the community. The Polo Club, with a 
superb field, the Golf Club, whose links are exceedingly picturesque 
as well as ‘‘sporting,”’ and the Gun Club, with an unusually fine 
preserve on Lake Guadalupe, fill their respective spheres to the sat- 
isfaction of both members and guests. 

Only just outside the category of clubs stands the Chamber of 
Commerce, which has its own home on the main street, and keeps 
open doors, with a cordial welcome on tap for all comers. 

Of the hotels, the Arlington’s supremacy has long been unchal- 
lenged, but there are many excellent smaller places, and a long- 
talked-of plan to put up a superb modern hotel fronting on the ocean 
seems to be nearing realization. Certainly the opening to through 
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travel of the Southern Pacific’s Coast Line between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—hoped for and dreamed about for many years, but 
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Tue ARLINGTON HOTEL. Photo. by Reed. 


barely now accomplished—will add immensely to the tide of tourist 
travel to Santa Barbara. 

It is safer to refrain from prophecy. Yet when so many condi- 
tions unite to make Santa Barbara a perfect home for people 
of culture and refinement who can choose where they shall live, one 
risks nothing in predicting that it will become one of the most beauti- 
ful and attractive cities in all the lands. Never a “ great’’ city, 
never a commercial metropolis—these would blot its peculiar charm. 
Only just as perfect a place to home in as there is anywhere. 

Of all the holy calendar, tradition has it that Saint Barbara was 
the fairest to look upon. As she assumed the crown of virgin mar- 
tyrdom rather more than sixteen centuries ago, this assertion cannot 
well be either confirmed or disproved. But let her have been never 
so lovely and gracious, there will be few to dispute that the City of 
Santa Barbara worthily bears her name. 





Photo. by Newton. 
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Los ANGELES AS A WHOLESALE CENTER. 


EFORE the railways came to Los Angeles there were two or 
iS three houses in the city that called themselves ‘‘ Wholesale 
and Retail’’ by reason of the fact that they distributed some 
of the goods brought into San Pedro by water to the dealers 
in the small towns and mining camps in the interior. Although not 
literally a seaport, Los Angeles is near enough to the ocean to enjoy 
the advantages of water traffic, provided its people choose to put 
forth the energy that is needed to make up for the 20 miles of separa- 
tion. Fortunately this city has from the very beginning of its com- 
mercial existence had enterprising and courageous men who have 
seized every opportunity that came to hand for the development of 
trade. 

When the Central Pacific crossed the mountains, Los Angeles had 
a Jarge part of the Salt Lake City trade, the Arizona and Nevada 
trade, which was chiefly with mining camps, the trade with Inyo and 
Kern counties, and with the interior cities of Southern California. 
Most of the port towns of Southern California were controlled from 
San Francisco, and the merchants of the latter city, indeed, did a 
good part of the business in Los Angeles city. As far back as 1866, 
however, there was one Los Angeles wholesale house that kept one 
member of the firm in New York city as a permanent representative. 
The construction of the Central Pacific cut off the Salt Lake trade 
and gave it to San Francisco, the Carson and Colorado road took 
away Inyo county, and when the Southern Pacific came down into 
the San Joaquin Valley the business of that section naturally went 
north. 

In 1877 the Southern Pacific entered Los Angeles from the north, 
and a few years later established a connection with the Texas Pacific 
through to the East. Los Angeles was given the advantage of ter- 
minal rates from Eastern points ; that is to say, it cost no more to 
ship from New York or Chicago to Los Angeles than from those 
points to San Francisco. This was a recognition on the part of the 
railway of the presence of ocean competition at Los Angeles, and 
was indeed the basis of its wholesale commercial life. ‘The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission has since then held that a distance of 
20 miles from the coast, which can easily be covered by teaming, 
entitles a city to water competitive privileges in its railway rates. 
This enables the Los Angeles wholesale merchant—or jobber, as he 
calls himself in the trade—to bring goods clear through from the 
East at the same figure he would have to pay for carrying them by 
water, and then distribute them on local rates back into Arizona and 
throughout Southern California. 

In 1885 the Santa Fé line came through from Chicago, and a pas- 
senger and freight war began which settled the region with great 
rapidity ; and although it threw business for a time into utter confu- 
sion, in the end it made Los Angeles a veritable jobbing center. Los 
Angeles street, the old hay market, being a wide thoroughfare and 
convenient for teaming, was the natural home of this line of trade. 
From 1887 to the present time the jobbing business of the city has 
increased in almost an even ratio, until now it occupies about a mile 
of frontage, includes over 100 houses, and covers every kind of com- 
modity. 

Considering the adverse conditions under which wholesale trade 
has been carried on by Los Angeles, it is surprising that the city has 
succeeded in acquiring the volume it now enjoys. There is a natural 
tendency on the part of railways not to increase the number of job- 
bing centers and not to encourage the growth of the smaller places 
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more than is necessary. The evident reason for that policy lies in 
the fact that it pays a railroad better to mass its heaviest business at 
a few points rather than to spread it out over a number of places. It 
is cheaper to carry a thousand trainloads of low-priced freight to one 
place than to carry 100 trainloads to each of ten places. 

There is no desire on the part of the railroads to be unjust or to 
favor one place as against another, but they must of necessity seek 
the most economical methods of distributing the traffic. Hence in 
their adjustment of rates they instinctively favor a large jobbing 
center like San Francisco as against a smaller one like Los Angeles— 
just as the average merchant is disposed to extend favors to 
a big customer that he avoids offering to a small one. Then, 
again, railroads are nervous about making changes in their tariffs, 
for a little disturbance at one point sometimes disarranges rates over 
a wide area, and may, perhaps, involve considerable loss of revenue to 
the company. Now the freight rates of California were originally 
framed on the theory that there were only two legitimate jobbing 
centers, to-wit, San Francisco and Sacramento. Other places—five 
in number—were given terminal rates, but local rates leading out 
from them were not adjusted with a view to allowing much oppor- 
tunity for jobbing business. Fortunately, when the Santa Fe came 
in, there was a great shaking up of rates, and in the readjustment 
Los Angeles gained several points, but on the next general shaking 
up—in 1894-5—Lwos Angeles lost some of the gain. The fact that the 
city was not directly on the water front was against it with reference 
to the coast traffic, and the absence of a deep-water harbor cut off 
the possibility of Oriental commerce. 

In spite of this and other difficulties the jobbing trade of the city 
has more than held its own with the development in other lines of 
business. San Francisco competition, which at one time was active 
throughout the whole of Southern California, is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Most of what now exists is carried on through local branches 
of San Francisco houses. As these local establishments carry a 
large stock and operate their Southern California business independ- 
ently of the main house, they are entitled to rank—with respect to 
the general jobbing trade of Los Angeles—exactly as though they 
were genuine local houses. A number of Eastern houses keep 
traveling men in this region, but they do not interfere seriously with 
the Los Angeles merchants until the Arizona territory is reached. 
At the point where the freight rate from Chicago or St. Louis equals 
the through rate to the coast plus the local rate back, the Eastern 
jobber meets the Los Angeles jobber on equal terms, and beyond 
that point the Easterner is in control. 

The division of territory along this coast to the north has long 
been regulated by the rates of the steamship line which put the 
center south of Ventura, in spite of the fact that the geographical 
center is at San Luis Obispo. The reason for that lay in the haul 
by rail from Los Angeles to the seaboard which raised the tariff for 
the Los Angeles jobber and, in effect, increased his distance. When 
the coast railway line was completed, however, the rates were made 
to center on San Luis Obispo and Los Angeles gained a strip of new 
territory that will in time yield good business. 

More important than that was the gain recently achieved in the 
San Joaquin Valley by the promise on the part of the Southern Pa- 
cific to put out a new tariff materially reducing the rates now paid 
by Los Angeles shippers into that region. Heretofore the rates to 
Bakersfield have been practically equal from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and north of that city the differentials have favored San 
Francisco, increasing as they went north until by the time Fresno 
was reached the Los Angeles merchant could do no business at all. 
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This matter has been a source of dispute for 
many years, the Los Angeles merchants con- 
tending that the Tehachapi climb, which the 
railroad gave as the reason for the seeming 
discrimination, should not be figured, since no 
attention was paid to it in carrying San Fran- 
cisco goods south into Arizona. During the 
past year suit was instituted before the State 
Railway Commission, but before it came to 
trial a compromise was reached giving the Los 
Angeles merchants about two-thirds of what 
they demanded. Bakersfield becomes distinctly 
Los Angeles territory, and in the portion of 
this valley north of the geographical center, 
the San Francisco differentials are sufficiently 
reduced to allow Los Angeles to do considerable 
business. Much of the work in the direc- 

tion of securing new territory for the whole- 
sale trade of Los Angeles has been accom- 
plished by the Associated Jobbers, an or- 
ganization containing the larger whole- 
Sale and Manufacturing houses of the city. 
Its membership at the present 
time includes the following: 
American Steel & Wire Co., Baker 
& Hamilton, Baker Iron Works, 
Barkley-Stetson-PrestonCo,, 
Bishop & Co., Blake, Moffitt 

& Towne, F.W. Braun & Co., 
California Hardware Co., 
‘ Cass-Smurr Stove 
— Co., R. L. Craig & 
\ Co., The Crane Co., 
\. Cudahy Packing 
\ Co., W. P. Fuller 


nro Co., Haas, 
° ‘\ 











































. Baruch & Co. 
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Harper 
& Rey- 
nolds 
Co., Hay- 
den & Lew- \ : 
yal C “ ’ WN — SAN BERNARDINO,\> 
& Co., Hol- 
brook, Mer- 
rill & Stetson,J. D. 
Hooker Co., Hulse, a 
Bradford & Co., om 
Hunt & Eichelber- . ; ] 
ger, Ice & Cold Stor- sot eat MEN 6 - 
age Co., Lacy Manufac- ; ; 6s Ts EN) ee 
turing Co., Los Angeles é “> = / fs 5S Ne a VER SIDE 
Soap Co., Maier & Zobe- Bara 

lein, W. W. Montague & Co., — ae Nettie eraree.s 


Newmark Bros., M. A. New- le — n= al 


— 





mark & Co., Pacific Creamery <== ae = S25 
Co., Pacific Crockery & Tin- _8AN DIEGO 
ware Co., Pacific Coast Manu- oX\< f 
facturing Co., Percival Iron Co-, Standard = 78 sitll 
Woodenware Co., Southern California Fruit —_——_— - 
Co., Union Hdw.i& Metal Co.; Western Wholesale Drug Co. ; 

Los Angeles has been thus far entirely shut out of the Mexican and Central 
American trade, and it does no business with the Orient. These are conditions that 
are likely to change as soon as the harbor is completed. The construction of the 
line to Salt Lake and to Inyo county will give this city valuable trade acquisitions in 
those fields. Within the next five or six years some remarkable developments are 
to be expected in the wholesale business of Los Angeles. 
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